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How Stocks Have How “Public Service” 
Soared—What About Lives Up to Its Name 
Business 2? in New Jersey 
By B. C. Forbes By Norman Hamilton 


What Does It Cost YOU to Ride in 
Trolley, Bus or Automobile ? 
See page 16 
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Try to trace the amount of rail- 
road transportation entering into 
the manufacture of a simple 
article like a woolen shirt or a 
pair of shoes, and you'll appreci- 
ate how true the above statement 
actually is. 


From the food that nourishes 
the animals, to the coal that 
drives the machinery in the fac- 
tories, on down to the delivery 
of the product to the wearer’s 
door—every stage is identified 
with the railroads. Without them 
most manufactured products sim- 
ply would not be available in the 
quantities and at the prices that 
now exist. 


Hence the satisfaction with 
which business men should note 
the constant improvement in 


our Products are 
ailroad Products 


railroad service under existing 
managements. Heavier and still 
heavier tonnage is being hauled. 
Million-car week succeeds mil- 
lion-car week — yet the resources 
of the carriers are adequate. Rec- 
ords for economy of operation 
are being topped on every hand. 


All the more unfortunate, in 
view of this condition, is the 
financial return to the carriers, 
which still falls short of the rate 
set by government statute. 


No institution which depends 
on private capital can prosper and 
expand indefinitely unless ade- 
quate recompense is forthcoming 
for that capital. This is the “rail- 
road problem” as it exists today, 
and business men must help to 
solve it. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 


Localized Service— Men, Parts, Shops 












EFORE many railroads can 

electrify, for instance, they 
must be in position to attract new 
capital in large amounts. Most 
of the railroads favor electrifica- 
tion; so does the public; mount- 
ing trafiicdemandsit at terminals, 
in suburban areas, tunnels, and 
on steep grades. Asa pioneer in 
the development of railroad elec- 
trification, Westinghouse feels an 
obligation to draw attention to 
the superb performance of the 
railroads under present manage- 
ment. They are making records 
in the face of baffling difficulties 
that entitle them to generous 
public support. 
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PLANTS: 


Low~cost Transportation 


Star@ Cars 


The Automobile’s Part in Solving 


Transportation Problems 


The growth of a nation depends chiefly on its transportation systems. 


The automobile has markedly influenced the development of the most im- 
portant unit of America’s transportation system, the public highways. On 
January 1st, there were in the United States approximately 470,000 miles of 
paved roads. These paved roads are the direct result of the introduction and 
growth of the automobile as a transportation unit. 


Motorized transportation is replacing the llama in Peru, the donkey in 
Colombia, the pony in Iceland, the ox in Scandinavia, the coolie in China, the 
jinriksha in Japan, the camel in Egypt, the elephant in India and the horse in 
America. It also is reinforcing or supplanting electric and steam railways in 
the United States and other countries. 


2,131,322 motor trucks in the United States haul billions of tons of freight 
billions of miles annually. 60,000 motor buses transport passengers through- 


out the United States. 470,000 children are transported daily in motor buses 
to and from school. 


70% of the milk supply of six major cities is hauled by motorized transpor- 
tation and this percentage probably holds approximately good throughout the 
United States. 33 railroads in the United States and Canada use -motor 
trucks as part of their shipping service. 3,821,085 motor vehicles widen ‘the 
marketing area of the farmer and enable him to realize more for his products. 


Approximately 150,000 physicians enlarge their incomes and their capacity 
to serve humanity through the use of motorized transportation. More than 
200,000 salesmen reduce selling costs and consequently living costs with 
motorized transportation. The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


makes the statement that approximately 60% of all passenger car mileage is 
for business purposes. 


Transportation systems find it increasingly difficult, even now, to handle 
the country’s business. Without the automobile, rail transportation would 
be wholly inadequate to handle the immense volume of freight and pas- 


sengers. There would be insufficient distribution and consequent business 
stagnation. 


These facts are offered for the consideration of the few remaining bankers 
who question the economic value of the automobile. 


PRICES, f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


STAR STAR DURANT 
COM. CHASSIS, $425 COUPE, $675 CHASSIS, $710 
ROADSTER, $525 COACH, $695 TOURING, $810 
TOURING, $525 SEDAN, $775 COUPE, $1090 
COUPSTER, $595 , SEDAN, $1150 


DURANT MOTORS - INC: 


Broadway at 57th Street, New York 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


ELIZABETH. N. J. LANSING, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. TORONTO, ONT. 
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for Economical Transportation 


~The Public Acclaims this 
the finest Low Priced Coach 


At its new low price the Chevrolet Coach is 
an unusual achievement in automobile value. 
The fine car quality of its Fisher body and the 
modern design and high grade construction of 
the Chevrolet chassis make it easy to sell this 
car in ever increasing numbers. 











The consistent strong public demand for the 
high quality which Chevrolet offers at low 
cost is bringing Chevrolet dealers the volume 
sales on which to build a substantial, perma- 
nent and profitable retail business. 





CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Sell Cotton—in Warsaw 


Your quotation goes from New York direct to 
the heart of Poland. A speedy acceptance by 


your correspondent means three weeks sav 


Use Radiograms to speed business. They are 
swiit and accurate. 


HOW TO SEND RADIOGRAMS 


In New York, Washington, Boston or Honolulu, phone 
for an RCA messenger. 


In other cities—file Radiograms to Europe or the Near 
East at any RCA or Postal Telegraph office, and to 
Hawaiiand Japan,at any RCA or Western Union office. 


To any country—and for passengers on ships at sea— 
be sure to mark your messages 


Nia RCA 


RADIOGRAMS go direct to: 


POLAND FRANCE 
GERMANY ITALY 
ENGLAND NORWAY 
SWEDEN 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC HAWAII and JAPAN 


Send Today for Radiogram Rate Sheet 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
NEW YORK CITY 


CRORE BOO oon cnin'de ccdcesescece Broad 5100 6 West 19th Street................. Watkins 7953 
BNE SIDING os 6idccesckecaweenes Beekman 8220 1824 Broadway .« sccccccccccccccece: Columbus 4311 
126 Franklin Streetl..........ceeeees Walker 4891 19 West 44th Street ............ Murray Hill 4996 


264 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 6780 
SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street, Garfield 4200 
WASHINGTON, D C., 1112 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 
HONOLULU, T H, 923 Fort Street 
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One Reason Why 
Haynes Heads Dodge 


RED HAYNES 
K' flipped a silver dol- 

lar. It is because 
it fell “tails up” that he is 
to-day president of Dodge 
Brothers. 

Young Haynes was in 
competition with John F. 
Dodge to hold his job as 
superintendent after a larg- 
er concern had absorbed 
his employer. He learned 
his fate when his rival 
walked in and asked him, 
“Can you pack up this 
plant?” 

“Sure,” replied Haynes, 
And although it was then 
December 15, he promised 
to have the job done by 
December 31. Then, as he 
strolled away, Dodge re- 
marked, casually, “If you 
want to come with the 
plant, come along.” 

The job was finished by 
December 30. On New 
Year’s day Haynes showed 
up at the new factory, at 
Hamilton, Ontario. 

“It was a terrifically cold 
day,” relates Haynes. “The 
building was cold as ice. In 
the office I found Dodge 
and another man, both in 
overcoats, trying to keep 
warm around a_ stove. 
Dodge’s manner was as 
cold as the weather. 

“*There’s nothing doing 
to-day. Come back to- 
morrow,’ he said. 

“T went out into the 
snow. I debated with my- 
self whether I. would stay 
or go. My welcome hadn’t 
been warm. But I needed 
a job. Finally, I took a 
silver dollar out of my 
pocket, flipped it, and said 
to myself, ‘Heads I go: 
tails I stay.’ It came down 
tails.” 

Of course, this incident 
merely began Haynes’ as- 
sociation with Dodge. 
How he fitted himself for 
the presidency of the vast 
enterprise he now heads is 
told, with absorbing inter- 
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How Stocks Have Soared 
—What About Business? 


r \HE ablest business men 
make extensions to plants, 
not when optimism and 

prices and wages are running 

high, but in dull times. 

Such leaders have not been car- 
ried away by the rise in stock 
prices to the highest level in his- 
tory, or by the very rosy expec- 
tations voiced regarding the im- 
minence of rampant prosperity. 

In other words, a note of con- 
servatism can be detected in the 
highest circles. There is a dis- 
position to proceed cautiously with 
capital expenditures for bricks and 
mortar and machinery to increase 
productive capacity. 

Cheerfulness, however, still pre- 
dominates in the security markets 
and in business. 

Average quotations on the New 
York Stock Exchange touched a 
new maximum late in September. 
The writer has made compilations 
which bring out these noteworthy 
facts: 

From the low level of the year, 
20 representative industrial stocks 
have advanced an average of $42 
a share. The yield on them at 
current prices is- 


a fraction Over percent 


TUPPrrrrre¢ry 


By B. C. Forbes 


than on the other groups, being 
5% per cent. 

There would not appear to be 
legitimate reason for any further 
drastic rise in public utility or in- 
dustrial shares. Railroad issues 
possess more appeal for the carc- 
ful investor. 

The market, indeed, has lately 
exhibited irregularity. Pools ap- 
parently are still churning quota- 
tions, but most of them are now 
eager to unload. The public is not 
equally eager to buy. The handi- 
work of the professional manipula- 
tors is becoming rather clearly ap- 
parent. Outsiders, consequently, 
are Suspicious. Wall Street itself 
distrusts the operations of such 
operators as Durant and Whalen, 
names daily connected with the 
gyrations in several spectacular 
stocks. 

Mergers and rumors of merg- 
ers are counted upon to send a 


number of utility stocks still 
higher. Oil shares have not been 
inflated. Neither have coppers. 


Automobile and rubber stocks 
have been very prominent during 
the later stages of the market’s 


° 


advance, but this movement has 
been justified in some instances by 
remarkable improvement in earn- 
ings and orders. Various “special- 
ties” have been made speculative 
footballs and should be Icft alone 
by outsiders. There are still both 
investment and speculative attrac- 
tions in the railway division for 
those who feel that this is 1 gcod 
time to buy stocks. 

The writer prefers to watch and 
wait. 

A temporary flurry in call money 
rates in Wall Street was invested 
with exaggerated importance. A 
momentary 6 per cent. call rate is 
of less significance than firmicss 
in time rates. The prospect is that 
money will not rettirn to the low 
quotations of the year. But there 
is little o¢casion for fears that 
money will handicap business 
operations. Should there develop 
rates high enough to cool the ardor 
of speculators, the effect would 
be wholesome rather than hurt- 
ful. Manufacturers, merchants, 
importers and other business in- 
terests, however, need feel no 
alarm on the score of money. 

The opening of 


Percent the final quarter 





5 per cent 
Sixteen prom- 
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inent public util- I 
ity stocks have 
risen an average 
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of the year finds 
business, as a 








of no less than 
$49 a share, 


1919 Average = 100 








bringing the 100 
yield on them 

down to 4% per % 
cent. 


Twelve leading 
dividend-p a y - 
ing _ railroad 
stocks have 








120 whole, reason- 
ably active. The 
40 pace has quick- 
ened appreciably 
since the tradi- 
tional Summer 
quietness ended. 
90 In some lines 
buyers have dis- 
by covered that 
wholesalers and 
manufac- 


100 











moved up an 
average of $17 
a share. The 
yield on them is 
distinctly better 


The above graph, prepared by the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, 2 
reveals that production of basic industries this Summer was substantially and this 
higher than the output for the same period in 1924. Large production 
has coincided with extraordinary volumes of consumption of goods 


this year. 


turers are carry- 
ing light stocks, 
has 
acted as a tonic. 
Whether further 
(Cont. on page 77) 
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14°» Cubic Feet for Samples 


What this extra storage space means to salesmen 
who travel in Studebaker Cars 


HEN you send salesmen out on the.road in motor 
cars you expect them to carry with them samples, 
advertising matter, etc., as well as personal effects. 


The Studebaker Standard Six Dunlex-Roadster has a 
locked baggage compartment under its rear deck with 
14% cubic feet of storage space. Here samples, adver- 
tising matter, printed matter and personal effects are 
safely protected from the elements and from theft, free 
of dust and mud, handy for use when wanted. No bulky 
packages to lash on. No trouble in opening up corded 
and wrapped bundles. No exposure to dust, dirt, rain or 
snow. A big saving of time and material. 


While the Studebaker Standard Six Duplex-Roadster 
is slightly higher in first cost than 4-cylinder cars, it 
offsets its higher purchase price by superior 6-cylinder 
performance, lower depreciation and longer life. 


Add to this the far wider scope afforded by the power- 
ful engine, enabling the salesman to cover more territory 
at less cost of time and effort. Add to this the increased 
personal efficiency it gives your salesmen. Just as travel 


in a Pullman has proved to be less wearing than a “day 
coach,” so this fine, comfortable roadster gets your 


salesman to his prospect quickly and without fatigve or 
exhaustion. 


The Duplex roller enclosures—an exclusive feature— 
banish curtain troubles, giving protection from rain or 
storm in 30 seconds. Other conveniences include a one- 
piece windshield with automatic cleaner and sun-proof 
visor, an 8-day clock, speedometer, oil pressure gauge, 
gasoline gauge and ammeter in single grouping on the 
instrument board; lights controlled from switch on 
steering wheel; automatic ignition that eliminates the 
spark lever. 


Based on the rating of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Studebaker Standard Six engine 
is the most powerful in any car of its size and weight. 


Any Studebaker dealer will give you detailed infor- 
mation about this car and will gladly arrange a 
demonstration. 


STUDEBAKER 


Standard Six Duplex-Roadster 
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Does the Florida “Boom” Hinge 
on Business Conditions? 


interesting and _ inspiring 

feature; namely, everybody 
is asking, “How long will it 
last?” This cannot be said of any 
previous boom of which I have any 
recollection. 

In every other boom the public 
has assumed that it would last 
forever. Any one who dared to 
raise the question, “How long 
will it last?” was mobbed as a 
traitor and heretic. In fact, any 
one who called the boom a “boom,” 
and thereby implied that it might 
have an end, was socially ostra- 
cised and threatened with physical 
violence. Florida’s boom is unique 
in that the attitude of the public 
is sophisticated and hard-boiled. It 
really seems that at last the pub- 
lic has mastered the great eco- 
pomic truth that the tide comes 
in and the tide goes out. 

This question which you hear on 
every hand—“How long will it 
last?”—shows that the public is 
finally becoming educated to New- 
ton’s great law and has accepted 
his gospel that for every action 
there must be an equal and oppo- 
site reaction. As I have labored for 
more than a score of years to 


Fe itcrestn boom has a very 





By Roger W. Babson 





Roger W. Babson 


spread a knowledge of this prin- 
ciple of action and reaction, it is 
gratifying and encouraging to 
witness a boom at which the pub- 
lic looks with clear-eyed, farsight- 
ed scrutiny. Other booms have 








been characterized very largely by 
blindness and stupidity, and most 
participants have richly deserved 
the fate which overtook them. Be- 
cause of the new attitude in this 
Florida boom, I feel that the pub- 
lic is entitled to the very best in- 
formation and guidance which 
economists have to offer. 

To size up the Florida boom in- 
telligently and form your views on 
its probable duration, it is neces- 
sary first of all to see it in per- 
spective. I am, therefore, asking 
you to look back into the his- 
tory of business for the last sixty 
or seventy years. I question 
whether it is worth while to try to 
train the telescope much back of 
1860. As you get into the past, 
the veins of statistical information 
pinch out. Moreover, previous to 
1860, economic conditions were so 
radically different that they give 
only a slight clue to the outlook 
of to-day. Further back than 1860 
we run into a world where agricul- 
ture, industry, transportation, and 
communication, were so utterly 
unlike our modern activities that 
we had better leave them to the 
historian and antiquarian. Let us, 
then, start our suryey with 1860 

















Why Florida has been called Nature's paradise 






(c) Keystone View 
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—and perhaps even this date is 
too early for practical purposes. 
An examination of this period re- 
veals with unmistakable clearness 
the following facts: 


1—The economic life of our 
country during the past sixty-five 
years has been marked by alter- 
nating’ waves of action and re- 
action. 

2—Every period of action, ac- 
tivity, prosperity, expansion—call 
it what you will—has been accom- 
panied by a real estate boom in one 
part of the country or another. 

3—The real estate boom accom- 
panying the period of prosperity 
now dawning is in Florida. 

There is a strong presumption 
that the Florida boom will continue 
as long as this period continues, 
but cannot outrun this period of 
prosperity without a substantial re- 
action. 

We will later discuss this ques- 
tion; but let us first consider an- 
other point which is demonstrated 
by these sixty-five years of busi- 
ness history. It has been proved 
time and again that immense re- 
wards are obtained by supplying 
the legitimate wants of the pub- 
lic. The man who keeps up with 
every change in demand and al- 
ways follows the popular thing is 
rendering a. real service and can 
accumulate a fortune. You hear 
it said everywhere that profit is 
based on service. 


Public Wants Florida 


But service is of two kinds. 
First, there is the type of service 
rendered by °*the manufacturer. 
The manufacturer makes a cer- 
tain product. Why? It may be 
because this is what people want, 
but often it is because his father 
or uncle made the product and he 
inherited the business and is mere- 
ly perpetuating a family tradition. 
Or the manufacturer may be mak- 
ing a product just because he be- 
gan with this product in his early 
days and is too lazy or pig-headed 
to change. Second, there is the 
type of service rendered by the 
merchant. The merchant doesn’t 
make something and then try to 
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Population Figures 
United States Florida Jacksonville Pensacola Tampa Miami 

1850 .... 23,191,876 87,445 1,045 2,164 

1860 .... 31,443,321 140,424 2,118 2,876 A ee 

| 1870 .... 38,558,371 187,748 6,912 3,347 796 

|} 1880 .... 50,155,783 269,493 7,650 6,845 720 

1890 .... 62,947,714 391,422 17,201 11,750 5532 ee 

| 2900:+;...<.5 75994575 528,542 28,429 17,747 15,839 1,681 
1910 .... 91,972,266 752,619 57,699 22,982 37,782 5,471 
1920 ....105,710,620 968,740 91,558 31,035 51,608 29,571 
1921 ....107,833,284 1,001,820 95,196 32,279 53,512 33,295 
1922 ....109,248,393 1,024,054 97,621 33,108 54,781 35,776 
1923 ....110,663,502 1,046,287 100,046 33,937 66,050 38,258 
1924 ....112,078,611 1,068,520 102,471 34,766 67,643 40,740 
1925 . -113,493,720 1,090,754 

sell it. Rather he finds out what trary, it would be most. unusual, ab- 


is saleable and then provides it. 
Some of the world’s best business 
men have been 100 per cent. mer- 
chants with the sole aim of follow- 
ing popular taste and supplying 
public demand. 

To-day the popular thing is 
Florida. Those who have the tem- 
perament of the born merchant, 
the 100 per cent. merchant, are 
making fortunes by supplying the 
public demand for Florida. There 
may be other localities with su- 
perior resources and natural as- 
sets, places that theoretically 
ought to boom. But the practical 
fact remains that the public wants 
Florida—and the public is the boss. 
While men of a manufacturing 
temperament are struggling to 
boost localities which at present 
are not in style, men of a merchan- 
dising temperament, instead of 
boosting, are themselves being boost- 
ed by the rising tide of Florida’s 
popularity. 

The Florida boom, instead of be- 
ing something new and novel, as the 
present generation seems to think, is 
merely history repeating itself. There 
is absolutely nothing strange or pec- 
uliar about the fact that we are now 
having a Florida boom. On the con- 













normal and unprecedented if the 
prosperity period now dawning had 
not been accompanied by a boom, 
either in Florida or in some other lo- 
cality. On the basis of the records 
of the past, I am prepared to say that 
if for some reason there was not a 
boom now in Florida, then there 
would be a boom in_ some 
other region. In the light of eco- 
nomic history it is almost impossible 
to conceive a period of national pros- 
perity.that did not show as one of its 
characteristic features and earmarks a 
local boom in the North, South, East, 
or West. This is the viewpoint from 
which I propose to consider the ques- 
tion, “How long will the Florida 
boom last ?” 


Why Boom Is Justified 


Although I am firmly convinced 
that in any event this dawning of 
prosperity would have been accom- 
panied by a boom in some section, 
there are very powerful reasons why 
the choice of the locality should have 
fallen upon Florida. A locality rare- 
ly, if ever, has a boom of any dura- 
tion unless the locality is fundamen- 
tally sound. Regardless of any ques- 
tion of speculation or inflation, Flor- 
ida has resources which entitle it to 





Florida boasts of many beautiful 
estates. Above, a partial view of 
the Deering villa, Miami, and, on 
the left, the entrance to a villa at 
Cocoanut Grove, near Miami. 
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(c) Keystone View 


Views of two of the most prosperous cities in Florida. Left, Miami, one of the fastest growing cities in the State, and, right, 


rank as one of the most interesting 
states in the country. 

When examining the production 
of any state, it is convenient to 
make four groups: (1) manufac- 
tured products, (2) agricultural 
products, (3) mineral products, 
(4) animal products. For compre- 
hensive figures it is riecessary to 
refer to the 1920 census. This 
sounds out of date and would be 
unsuitable for some purposes. The 
present purpose, however, is to 
show, not so much the absolute 
value of Florida’s products, but 
rather their relation one to an- 
other. With this in mind, I have 
taken the Census figures so as to 
get a complete catalog at a uni- 
form date, rather than attempt to 
use certain more recent figures 
which are fragmentary and of scat- 
tering dates. 


Value of Manufactures 


According to the 1920 Census, 
the value of Florida’s manufac- 
tures was about $213,000,000. First 
in order of value is the lumber and 
timber industry, representing about 
20 per cent. of the total value of 
Florida manufactures. Then come 
tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, 
about 18 per cent. of the total. 
Next is ship building, 11 per cent. 
Fourth in order of value is tur- 
pentine and rosin, 10 per cent. 
These “big four” represent near- 
ly 60 per cent. of Florida’s total 
value of manufactures. Those 
especially interested in the eco- 
nomics of Florida should scan the 
complete list, not so much because 
all of these items are of great 
value, but rather as suggesting 
some of the lines of manufacturing 
industry which have offered suffi- 
cient opportunity to warrant their 
establishment and operation in 
this state. 

Florida’s annual crop value was 
appraised at over $80,000,000, al- 
though it is probably double this 
to-day. Some of the big items 
are vegetables, reaching a value 


the City of Jacksonville, which is also making great forward strides. 


of nearly $25,000,000, with fruits 
and nuts valued at $24,000,000. 
Readers will find it extremely in- 
teresting to review in considerable 
detail the Census catalog of the 
state’s agricultural products. 


Production Well Balanced 


Then we have mineral products, 
with an annual value of over $10,- 
000,000. Phosphate rock, the prin- 
cipal item, has a value of approx- 
imately $8,000,000. The Geological 
Survey gives quite a long list of 
Florida’s mineral products, though 
some of these are of relatively 
small output. 

Statistics of livestock products 
are usually unsatisfactory, but the 
figures for some of Florida’s ani- 
mal products reach the annual 
value of approximately $8,000,000. 
Poultry and dairy products are the 
principal items. 

It is true that the above figures 
do not make a spectacular showing 
in comparison with various states 
which might be named. There are 
states which far surpass Florida 
in manufactures and there are 
other states which show crop 


values greatly exceeding Florida's 
modest production in this field. It 
is significant, however, to find 
that Florida is a producer in all 
four of the great divisions. More- 
over, Florida’s production is fairly 
weil balanced. As the figures 
stand, the total production is dis- 
tributed as follows: manufactures, 
68 per cent., crops, 26 per cent., 
mineral products, 4 per cent., live- 
stock products, 2 per cent. Some- 
economists believe that a fairer 
analysis is to use “net” instead of 
“gross” values of manufactures 
This gives us the following dis- 
tribution of total value: manufac- 
tured products, 55 per cent., 
crops, 37 per cent., mineral prod- 
ucts, 5 per cent., livestock prod- 
ucts, 3 per cent. To simplify the 
story so that it can be more readi- 
ly visualized, let us combine crops 
with livestock products to get a 
total agricultural figure; let us al- 
so combine manufactures and min- 
eral products to get a total in- 
dustrial figure. We then have the 
following situation: Florida’s in- 
dustrial production, 60 per cent.; 


(Continued on page 40) 
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An avenue of royal palms, Cocoanut Grove, near Miami. 
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How Busy Business Men 


Can Keep Fit 
Do You Live by the Sixteen Rules of Health? 
By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M. D. 


Medical Director, Life Extension Institute 


, \ HERE really should be no 
such person as the “tired 
business man.” Even the 

‘man who expends great mental 

energy daily in solving important 

business problems should not, for 
that reason alone, find himself “all 
in” when the day’s work is done. 

The Life Extension Institute in 
its examination of some 400,000 
people has never yet found a per- 
fect human being or a life perfect- 
ly adjusted. So in considering the 
business man it is safe to say that 
in a large percentage of cases there 
is some physical defect con- 
tributing or some errors in living 
habits that handicap him in his 
work, as well as in his recreations. 

Many men and women go 
through life only half living, half 
succeeding, because they are 
robbed of that physical vigor and 
personal magnetism that would 
have brought them success and 
happiness in life. Exuberant, exul- 
tant health can only be achieved 
when the bodily functions are un- 
impaired and when a hygienic 
mode of life is followed. 

To lay down specific rules for 
people in general—telling them 
what to eat, what to wear, how 
to keep healthy or to regain lost 
health—is, of course, impossible. 
Individual cases differ and there- 
fore require different treatment. 
So the Sixteen Rules of Health 
here presented are necessarily gen- 
eral. And they are subject to 
modification, depending upon»the 
condition of the: individua! as re- 
vealed by..a medical examination. 


These rtiiles are the groundwork 
of a healthful- living program to 
be followed after any unfavorable 
physical factor has been eliminated 
from the body. They are stated as 
sixteen separate kinds of proce- 
dure, As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, they are closely interrelated. 
The neglect or observance of one 
rule carries with it, to some ex- 
tent, the neglect or observance of 
other rules. We cannot take mus- 
cular exercise, for example, with- 
out taking breathing exercises. 
Swimming serves as a means of 
cleanliness, of skin gymnastics, of 
general exercise, and of amuse- 
ment, A game of tennis implies 


the practice to some extent of at 
least five of the sixteen rules. 

Many ‘people have acquired a 
great number of unhygienic habits 
and have continued in them for so 
many years that they cannot get 
rid of them except through a great 
effort of will. This effort they are 
often unwilling to put forth unless 
very strong incentives are brought 
to bear. Often, unfortunately, they 
wait until ill health supplies the in- 
centive. 

Usually the man who is most 
receptive on the subject of health 








The Sixteen Rules of 
Good Health 


1. Ventilate every room 
you occupy. 

2. Wear light, loose, and 
porous clothes. 

3. Seek out-of-door occu- 
pations and recreations. 

4. Sleep out-of-doors _ if 
ou can. 

5. Kota overeating and 

. overweight. 


Avoid excess of high 

protein foods, such as 

meat, flesh foods, eggs; 

also excess of salt and 

highly-seasoned foods. 

7. Eat some hard, some 
bulky, some raw foods 
daily. 

8. Eat slowly and _ taste 
your food. 

9. Use sufficient water in- 
ternally and externally. 

10. Secure thorough intesti- 

nal elimination daily. 


11. Stand, sit, and walk 
erect. 
12. Do not allow poisons 


and infections to enter 
the body. 

Keep the teeth, gums 
and tongue clean. 
Work, play, rest, and 
sleep in moderation. 
Breathe deeply; take 
deep-breathing ex- 
ercises several times a 
day. 

Keep serene and whole- 
hearted. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 




















conservation is the man who has 
just had some ominous warning 
with regard to his health, though 
there is an increasing number— 
especially of business. men—who 
do not wait so long, men who pride 
themselves on keeping “in the pink 
of condition.” These are the men 
who are rewarded for their efforts 
by enjoying the utmost reaches of 
working power and capacity for 
living a truly complete life. 

Many busy men object to a 
hygienic program because they say 
they have no time for it. An hour 
each day devoted to exercise or re- 
laxation is looked upon as a waste 
of time. Often this is the attitude 
of the man who controls his own 
working time—the man who de- 
liberately chooses to work when 
proper hygiene would require him 
to play. We have abundant evi- 
dence to show the shortsighted- 
ness of such a policy, even from 
the point of view of the work. 

A careful observer of mental 
workers has found that an hour in- 
vested in exercise in the afternoon 
often pays for itself within a day 
by rendering possible more rapid 
work. He also found improve- 
ment in the quality of the work. 
The razor-edge of the mind needs 
daily honing through physical exer- 
cise or outdoor recreation of some 
kind. It is just as necessary to stop 
at intervals our physical and mental 
machinery for oiling and repairs 
as to stop factory machinery. 

Each of these health rules is 
important. There is no one-track 
road to health and long life. Im- 
portant as exercise is in a health- 
ful living program, there is no 
magic in exercise alone that will 
compensate for violation of the 
other rules. In fact, strenuous 
gymnasium work or competitive 
sport may be definitely harmful. 

A thorough physical appraisal 
before undertaking a program of 
exercise is absolutely essential in 
all cases. Such a preliminary 
survey of the life and body of the 
individual should also make mani- 
fest other hygienic errors, the 
recognition and correction of 


which will point the way not only 
to longer life but to greater capac- 
ity for living and enjoying life 
to the full. 
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Giving the Car-Rider a Voice 
Revitalizes Traction Service 


How B. C. Cobb Goes Directly to the Public to Work Out Transportation 
Problems—Patrons Vote in Grand Rapids on Types and Colors of 
Cars—House-to-House-Canvass to Sell Trolley Rides 


HEN B. C. Cobb was made 

W chairman of the American 

Electric Railway Associa- 

tion’s new Advisory Council a 

year ago it probably never occurred 

to the average city straphanger to 

throw his hat into the air and 
cheer. That, however, 


By William A. McGarry 


by politics, that for a time threat- 
ened to throw most of them into 
chaos and did send some to the 
junk heap. A wide difference of 
expert opinion was a natural con- 
sequence. It might have been wider 
to-day if Mr. Cobb and his asso- 


public at rates fixed by contract 
and limited by legislation, and to 
operate regardless of weather con- 
ditions. At a time when costs 
were increasing so rapidly that 
the utmost economies in manage- 
ment could hardly keep pace, the 
mobile bus came along 





is how the news was 
greeted from Maine to 
California by many a 
transportation man of 
the new generation, and 
if the customers of elec- 
tric railways knew as 
much about its signifi- 
cance as the transporta- 
tion executives they 
might well have fol- 
lowed suit. 

Without calling Mr. 
Cobb a “miracle man,” 
experts in traction af- 
fairs took his selection 
—and his acceptance of 
the post—to mean that 
the new committee com- 
prising a “Who’s Who” 
of the industry really in- 
tended to go in for antici- 
pating transportation needs 
of the public. It indicated 
nation-wide adoption of 
a program designed to 
eliminate tradition as 
the controlling influence 
in street railway trans- 
portation, and the ‘sub- 
stitution therefor of 








to pick up the cream of 


the traffic—the short 
rider—without assum- 
ing any responsibility 


for continuous service. 

As vice-president of 
Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co., 
Inc., one of the largest 
public utility manage- 
ment firms in the coun- 
try, and president of all 
of its operating com- 
panies, Mr. Cobb saw 
beyond the complaints 
and recognized the be- 
ginning of a new trans- 
portation development. 
He saw that the bus had 
come to stay, and that 
the public had certain 


paramount rights and 
requirements. 

“Our product is trans- 
portation,” said he. 


“There is no reason why 
we should limit it to 
electric street cars. The 
motor bus is an adjunct, 
not a competitor. Let’s 
put it to work in the 
field to which it is best 








modern methods of im- 
proving the service by 
finding out what the 
public wants. and then 
selling it instead of wait- 
ing for the buyers to 
find out for themselves. 

To-day that may sound like a 
rather obvious policy, but for 
various perfectly good reasons it 
took ten years to put it over. As 
a matter of actual record, a study 
of the vicissitudes of the street 
railways shows that the new 
school of plain-speaking traction 
men of which Mr. Cobb is one of 
the outstanding examples has been 
developing it over a period of 
thirty years. During that time 
street railways met problems of 
operation and finance, complicated 





B. C. Cobb 


Vice-president of Hodenpyl, Hardy & Company, Inc., one of 
the largest public utility mangement firms in the country, and 


president of all its operating companies. 


ciates had not had the courage 
to do things that had never been 
done before. 

His attitude toward the motor 
bus is a striking example. When 
it first began to compete with 
street cars many traction man- 
agers sought—and with more than 
a show of justice and equity on 
their side—to block it by legisla- 
tion. The argument was that 
electric railway lines had invested 
millions and had assumed long 
term responsibilities to haul the 


adapted.” 

To-day that is a gen- 
eral policy among street 
railway men, with few 
exceptions, but at the 
time busses were first put 
into service on several 
of the Hodenpyl-Hardy properties 
Mr. Cobb’s attitude smacked of 
heresy to the old school. His 
companies were among the first of 
the electric railways to establish 
regular schedules for motor bus 
lines, both as feeders to the trol- 
leys and for through service in 
areas not reached by the rails, and 
to-day they are among the largest 
users of busses. More than that, 


Mr. Cobb has recently gone a step 
in advance of the rest of the field 
to advocate a co-ordination of 
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street car, motor bus and taxicab 
service, contending that a large 
organization of transportation ex- 
perts acquainted with the whole 
field is better equipped than a 
group of small companies or in- 
dividuals to furnish the maximum 
of service at the lowest profitable 
rates consistent with the character 
of the service. 

Before meeting Mr. Cobb I had 


the public, and putting it into 
practice so manifestly that he and 
his men have been able to retain 
the respect of their patrons even 
in the midst of bitter disputes. 
These were the qualities that in- 
duced such men as Samuel In- 
sull, Thomas N. McCarter, S. Z. 
Mitchell, Randal Morgan, General 
Guy E. Tripp, and Owen D. Young 
to choose Cobb as chairman of 
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A lightweight “noiseless” trolley” in service on the Grand Rapids Railway 


Company lines. Noiseless features are wheels with rubber-filled perforations 
and a new type of roller bearing trucks, equipped with automobile-type 
drum band brakes, operated by air, in place of the usual iron brake shoes. 


heard some stirring stories of his 
courage and resourcefulness as a 
fighter. He is the man who took 
the responsibility for suspending 
street railway operations at Sagi- 
naw for two years rather than 
submit to terms requiring that 
the system be run at a loss. It 
was he, also, who took responsi- 
bility for the more recent and ex- 
citing twenty-seven day suspen- 
sion in February, 1924, at Akron, 
while an attempt was made to 
“motorize” the rubber city. In 
each case the voters indorsed at 
the polls the terms on which serv- 
ice eventually was resumed by the 
street cars. 


Plays Fair With Public 


Some of Cobb’s admirers—and 
they are legion—ascribe his suc- 
cess in the management of pub- 
lic utilities to the courage illus- 
trated by incidents such as the 
foregoing. But lots of other men 
with equal nerve and honesty have 
failed to make anything like the 
same impression on their associ- 
ates and customers. In my study 
of his career I was chiefly im- 
pressed by the evidences of an in- 
herent spirit of fair play. Burdened 
as he has been by problems of 
management and _finance—both 
complicated by the ever-present 
politician—he has been able in 
every situation to put himself in 
the position of the other fellow and 
to see both sides of an issue. 

For years he has been preach- 
ing a policy of square dealing with 





the all-important committee in 
which they and other leaders had 
taken membership. 

These men knew that he had 
often been called on to sit up at 
the bedside of ailing tractions, and 
that in such emergencies he could 
be depended on to work to pull the 
patient through, instead of throw- 
ing up his hands. Some of his own 
properties had known hard times, 
and Cobb’s experience in trying to 
rehabilitate them was invaluable. 

If you were to take the word 
of Mr. Cobb for it, the real work 
of building up his numerous or- 
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service loyal men who have been 
able to match his courage in times 
of stress, and intelligent enough 
to realize that tolerance and pa- 
tience are often more important 
than mere nerve. 

It should be a source of satis- 
faction to those who regret the 
oft-reported passing of “old Ameri- 
can stock” to know that Mr. Cobb 
traces his ancestry to the “May- 
flower” and “Mary and John.” 
The latter, which brought over his 
maternal ancestors, was the first 
ship to enter Boston Harbor. His 
paternal ancestors came over on 
the “Mayflower.” B.C. Cobb was 
born in Boston August 13, 1870, 
and was educated at Philips-An- 
dover, in the class of 1891. His 
first job was in the employ of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
engineering and maintenance of» 
way department at Grand Rapids. 

An Early Merger 

From then on he literally grew 
up with the utilities of the Mid- 
dle West, and few men have had 
a more comprehensive experience. 
In 1895 he became associated with 
the Emerson McMillan organiza- 
tion in the American Light & 
Traction Company, as assistant to 
the general manager of the Grand 
Rapids Gas Company. His next 
post was general superintendent 
of the Detroit City Gas Company, 
also an A. L. & T. property, and 
from that he went to Saginaw as 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Saginaw-Bay City Railway 
& Light Company. At this time 
he had barely turned thirty, yet 
his knowledge of utility problems 
was so widely recognized that he 
was called to Saginaw and Bay 
City to assist in the consolidation 
of the gas, electric light, and street 
railway properties. 

The ability displayed by Mr. 
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Latest type of electric refrigerator car. 


ganizations has fallen on _ the 
shoulders of his lieutenants and 
their men. No chief executive I 
have ever met is more generous 
in his praise of his associates, and 
any of them will tell you none is 
more certain to place where it be- 
longs the blame for a_ blunder. 
It was only natural that such a 
man should have attracted to his 


Cobb came inevitably to the atten- 
tion of big investors in the East, 
and in 1905 he was called to New 
York by the public utility manage- 
ment firm of Hodenpyl, Walbridge 
& Company, becoming a member 
of the firm. On dissolution of that 
firm in 1911 he was one of the or- 
ganizers of Hodenpyl, Hardy & 
Company, and later was made 
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vice-president with entire charge 
of the operation of various elec- 
tric, gas and transportation prop- 
erties under its management. 


In all of these positions many 
utility men credit Cobb with doing 
more to smash the tradition of the 
nickel fare than any other indivi- 
dual. Whatever success he has 
had in that direction he attributes 
to his policy of carrying the fight 
directly to the public. He was one 
of the first utility men in the coun- 
try to question the power of poli- 
ticians, and in the early years, 
when he went over .their heads to 
deal directly with his Customers, it 
looked to many like commercial 
suicide. Yet Cobb is much better 
known to-day as a champion of 
service than as an enemy of the 
nickel fare. 


Puts Service Above Price 


“The nickel fare was never ade- 
quate to maintain the street rail- 
way properties, pay a fair profit, 
and provide for future expansion, 
except possibly in the large cities, 
before costs advanced to present 
levels and other problems de- 
veloped,” he told me. “But it was 
a convenient form of fare, recog- 
nized and established almost since 
the start of the first horse-car 
lines, and street railway men are 
probably themselves largely to 
blame for the extent to which it 
became a political issue. For some 
years many had the erroneous idea 
that the people were more con- 
cerned with the price than they 
were with service. Success in a 
large number of campaigns for 
adequate rates of fare was de- 
layed because too much emphasis 
was placed on the rate and not 
enough on what was given for it. 

“In other words, the street rail- 
way men took their product as a 
matter of course. It was obvious. 
It was right there for everybody 
to see. There didn’t seem to be 
any need to call attention to it. 
Advertising anything so universal- 
ly known and used as street car 
service looked at first glance like 
a waste of money. This attitude, 
of course, led to a sub-conscious 
feeling on the part of operators 
that existing services were fixed 
and permanent, and nothing could 
be more dangerous to the life of 
any business. A going concern 
doesn’t stand still. 

“The development of street rail- 
ways during recent years is in it- 
self evidence of the constant 
change in the habits of the people 
with respect to transportation. 
That which was novelty yesterday 
is a public necessity to-day. Motor 
bus expansion is an example. If 
transportation men take these de- 
velopments for granted, isn’t it 























A “low head” power house on the Manistee River, Mich., operated by the 
Consumers’ Power Company. 


quite naural that the people should 
adopt the same attitude? Clearly it 
is up to the sellers of transportation 
to acquaint their customers with the 
nature of their product. The market 
is there, but that doesn’t mean it will 
pay without cultivation. 


“Wherever it has been possible 
to do this in such manner as to 
make the issues clear the public 
has shown itself willing to pay 
the cost of service. All over the 
country the people are beginning 
to recognize good service as the 
need for it increases. Even in New 
York the knowledge is penetrating 
that the longest ride obtainable 
anywhere in the world for a nickel 
must be paid for in taxes, and that 
this method is far more expensive 
in the long run. Millions are be- 
ing hauled at a loss, and in the 
end these losses must be borne by 
the taxpayers. 

“Thinking persons also recog- 
nize now that the largest losses 
are the indirect ones—the items 
of delay in the improvement and 
expansion of service which are 
essential to progress, general pros- 
perity, and growth of communi- 
ties.” 

Friendly relations now existing 
between the transportation utili- 
ties of Akron and Saginaw City 

















A typical 140,000 volt transmission 
line. 


and the car riders of those cities 
furnish the clinching proof of Mr. 
Cobb’s arguments. When he first 
notified city authorities that street 
car service in ‘Saginaw would be 
suspended unless a rate of fare 
could be established that would 
eliminate losses and pay a fair re- 
turn on the investment, it was 
regarded as a joke. The negotia- 
tions started in 1919 and continued 
with exasperating delays until 
1921. Through all of that period 
the Cobb management had been 
patiently trying to explain that 
you cannot get something for 
nothing. But city officials kept 
assuring the people that it was all 
bluff. So when certain ordinances 
were submitted to the voters, pro- 
viding for the relief sought by the 
corporation, they were defeated. 


Demand Return of Street Cars 


The next day the cars stopped 
running, and for two years Sagi- 
naw tried to get along with poor- 
ly regulated motor bus service. 
In the fall of 1923 the people were 
so thoroughly sick of the hap- 
hazard service furnished by in- 
dividual motor bus operation that 
a city-wide demand developed for 
return of the street cars. The 
terms asked by the company were 
submitted to the voters at a 
special election, and approved. 
Service was resumed, improved, 
and expanded. As a consequence, 
when the company recently re- 
quested another increase in the 
fare, this also was granted at a 
regular election, and with the ap- 
proval and sanction of the city 
authorities. 


The story of the chaos in Akron’s 
Street transportation system has 
been too recently in the news to 
warrant review here. But one 
angle of it is not so widely known. 
After the service had been sus- 
pended for twenty-seven days on 
the expiration of the old long term 
lease and the failure of the city 
officials and the company to agree 
on an equitable rate of fare, the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Two of the busiest corners in 
Washington, D. C. Twenty per 
cent. of the city’s wage earners 
walk to work and twenty per cent. 
ride in automobiles. Forty per cent. 
use street cars or motor buses, and 
twenty per cent. ride on interurbans. 


What the Washington Traffic 
Survey Reveals 


By William E. R. Covell 


Major, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, 


Assistant to Engineer Commissioner, District of Columbia 


HIS torment known as The 

Traffic Problem is of com- 

paratively recent origin. 
Every city, town, and hamlet finds 
itself plagued, overwhelmed, and 
baffled by it. 

Far less sedate than preceding 
generations, the people of to-day 
dart around their towns like so 
many tadpoles in a pond. They 
go, go,-go. Transportation men 
have for many years noted a stead- 
ily rising demand for rides—more 
rides per capita, more rides per 
day, and more speed per ride. 

To look back only a quarter of 
a century, streets and avenues 
were more than adequate for the 
traffic flows marked by the clump- 
ity-clump of horses’ hoofs. Even 
the first several million of the na- 
tion’s automobiles had plenty of 
room for moving and parking. Just 
a few short years ago, however, 
the streets became full. Then, 
almost overnight, they spilled 
over. 

Police departments organized 
traffic squads. Legislation was 
rushed through. Safety campaigns 
were organized. Signal devices 
were invented. But the high pres- 
sure in the traffic arteries has 
climbed higher and higher, and is 
still climbing as automobile manu- 
facturers increase production. 

Washington, in common with 
every community in the country, 
has its own peculiar traffic prob- 


lem. This problem has, during the 
past Summer, been placed under 
the microscopic eye of an engi- 
neering firm, charged with the task 
of collecting and tabulating all 
facts pertaining to traffic and 
transportation in the national cap- 
ital. Many surprising things about 
traffic, applicable anywhere, were 
brought out in this survey. 

The job was done by McClellan 
& Junkersfeld, Inc., under the 

















(C) Bachrach 
William E. R. Covell 
Who here gives the results of the inves- 
tigation of traffic conditions in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


supervision of the public utilities 
commission of the District of Colum- 
bia, and was paid for by The North 
American Company, a large public 
utility holding company which has 
substantial investments in the 
Washington transportation sys- 
tem. Full co-operation was given 
the engineers by the public service 
commissions of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia as well as the District of 
Columbia, by all transportation 
companies, civic and business or- 
ganizations, and by thousands of 
private citizens who filled out ques- 
tionnaires as to their individual 
travel habits and requirements. 

Literally, Washington was 
taken all apart to see what makes 
its wheels go ’round. The survey 
was thorough, comprehensive, and 
scientific. 

Everybody knows that many 
vehicles and many people enter and 
leave the business district of a 
city daily. But few appreciate the 
enormous volumes of movement 
that occur day in and day out. A 
“cordon check,’ made by several 
score of men who stood at stations 
on the edge of Washington’s con- 
gested district to count all persons 
who passed by, supplied an accur- 
ate picture of this. volume. 

It was found’ that 305,265 ve- 
hicles carrying 861,959 passengers 
entered and left the business sec- 
tion. Of the vehicles, 287,985 
were private automobiles, trucks, 
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hydrants and trees? 








3—At what time of the day do the most 
automobiles collide with other automobiles? 


Can You Answer These Questions? 
Check Up Your Best Guesses with the Facts Given in This Article as Revealed by 
the Traffic Survey in Washington, D. C. 


1—At what time of the day are the most 
pedestrians hit by automobiles? 

2—At what time of the day do the most 
automobiles strike fixed objects, such as 


rider? 


4—What are the average overall rates of 
speed to and from work of street car, bus, 
and automobile riders whose daily trip is two 
miles or less?—two to six miles? 

5—What does riding cost per mile for 
average street car, 


bus, and automobile 














while 17,280 were 
street cars and motor busses. 
Spaced ten feet apart, these 
vehicles would make a _ parade 
1,700 miles long! 

In a year, the automobiles in 
Washington burn up 35,000,000 
gallons of gasoline, and travel a 
total of 525,000,000 vehicle miles. 

During rush hours, each auto- 
mobile takes up 51 square feet of 
room per passenger as against 7 
square feet for each passenger 
aboard the street cars. 

The personal travel habits of 
more than 90,000 individuals, 
representing approximately one- 
half of the city’s wage earners, 
were revealed in answers to a 
questionnaire. Twenty per cent. 
walk to work and twenty per cent. 
ride in automobiles. Forty per 
cent. use street cars or motor buses, 
and twenty per cent. ride on inter- 
urbans. 


and wagons, 


Mass Movement Slow 


People of this high-frequency 
age pride themselves on the speed 
with which they dash around. The 
engineers, however, discovered 
that Washington’s mass move- 
ment is slow and ponderous. For 
those whose daily trips between 
home and office is two miles or 
less, the overall speed of the walk- 
ers averages 3.7 miles per hour, 
street car riders average 4.1 miles 
an hour, motor bus riders make 4.5 
miles per hour, and automobile 
passengers go 5.7 miles an hour. 
For those who travel from two to 
six miles between home and busi- 
ness the average overall pace is 
7.2 miles per hour for the street 
car riders, 7.5 miles per hour for 
the motor bus passengers, and 10.6 
miles per hour for the private 
automobile user. 

Costs per mile of travel in 
Washington figure out as follows: 
2.44 cents per mile for the regu- 
lar street car riders who use 6 2/3- 
cent fare tokens; 3.66 cents per 
mile for bus patrons who use 9-cent 
fare tokens; and 23.90 cents per 
mile for those who use taxicabs. 
The engineers estimate that the 
private automobile, with an aver- 
age load of 1.9 passengers as estab- 


lished by vehicle counts, costs 5.85 
cent per passenger mile. 

Studies of 6,742 street accidents 
reported by police and all trans- 
portation companies upset a good 
many traditions. Instead of select- 
ing rush hours to get themselves 
hit by automobiles, more pedes- 
trians are struck between the hours 
of 8 and 9 in the evening than any 
other hour. Newspapers play up 
the midnight joy riding crashes so 
frequently that it was rather as- 
tonishing to find 11 a.m. to 12 noon 
to be the favorite hour for acci- 
dents in which motorists run into 
fixed objects such as fire hydrants 
and trees. Collisions between 
automobiles are the only ones 
which coincide with dense traffic; 
5 to 6 in the evening being the hour 
favored by motorists for bumping 
each other’s fenders and _head- 
lights. 

During rush hours people are 
alert to traffic danger. After din- 
ner, however, they hurry off to 
theaters and to parties, quite for- 
getful of traffic. This lack of at- 
tention, combined with low visi- 
bility and the fact that their eyes 
have not become adjusted to the 
change from daylight to darkness, 
may be set down as causes under- 
lying deaths and injuries on the 
streets from 8 to9 p.m. Evidence 
that headlights in the past have 


been responsible for many acci- 
dents after dark is offered in a re- 
cent statement by Traffic Director 
M. O. Eldridge, who says that a 
new headlight law put into effect 
since these statistics were gath- 
ered has already produced a 
noticeable reduction in night ac- 
cidents. The 11 to 12 noon hour 
for collisions between automobiles 
and fixed objects may be ascribed 
to abstractions due to hurry, to in- 
experienced drivers who bring 
their cars downtown for morning 
shopping, and to noon-time fatigue. 


What Is the Best Solution? 


With more than 23,000 lives 
being lost annually in highway ac- 
cidents, with property damage 
reaching near the billion-dollar-a- 
year mark, and with millions of 
people losing valuable time be- 
cause of needless delays, the traffic 
problem is one to challenge the at- 
tention and thought of every busi- 
ness man. 

The traffic problem directly 
affects every owner of an auto- 
mobile. It directly affects every- 
body who has to dodge automo- 
biles. It has great influence on 
property values, on commerce, and 
on industry. It is a problem for 
which the best possible solution 
should be found. 

What is the best solution? 

















During rush hours, each automobile takes up 51 square feet of room per 
passenger as against 7 square feet for each passenger aboard the 
street cars. 
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The true answer, unfortunately, 


is impractical. Tearing down 
buildings and widening streets 
would be the real cure for traffic 
ills, but it is too costly. 

Next to the best solution, then, 
is to find the optimum use of the 
streets. By “optimum” is meant 
the combination of conditions that 
will produce the best average re- 
sult. 

Detailed studies. of traffic and of 
all conditions that surround traffic 
will reveal surprising facts in every 
city. Only by such studies can a 
city learn where the greatest tides of 
its traffic flow. And only by learn- 
ing about traffic flows in each given 
city and in each section of each 
city can methods be arrived at that 
will produce optimum use of the 

‘ streets. What will solve a traffic 
problem in Washington may not 
help at all in Baltimore. While 

‘the traffic problem is a highly in- 
dividual one certain general prin- 
‘ciples.can be laid down. 

-* ‘The first general principle‘is to 

“get all the facts about the origin, 
- destination and movement of 
traffic.. Learn where people want 
to start from, where they want to 
to go, and when. Once these ques- 
tions are answered, the problem of 
providing facilities, even with too- 
small traffic arteries, is simplified. 

The second general principle is 
to favor the heavier flows of traf- 
fic over lighter flows. One-way 
streets, arterial highwas, parking 
‘and ‘non-parking ‘spaces, skip-stop 
street car regulations, and similar 
devices are in keeping with the 
‘majority rule of democracy, pro- 
vided they are chosen on a basis of 
demonstrated facts. about the ebbs 

~‘and flows of the'traffic tides. 

The third general principle is 
based on the axiom that the most 
cheerful street is the street which 
has fewest arbitrary rules. The 
more closely the physical possi- 
bilities of a highway are utilized, 
the less is the need for legal re- 
strictions. 

Four general objects of any 
movement for improving traffic 
and transportation may be laid 
down: speed, convenience, safety, 
and economy. These objects will 
never be attained to the full satis- 
faction of the public, for always 
the demand will continue for more 
speed, more convenience, more 
safety, and further economies. 

Nevertheless, if present facilities 
were efficiently employed, there is 
no doubt that vast improvements 
could be made in almost every 
community. And, when business 
men realize how closely all their 
various enterprises are twined into 
the question of transportation, they 
will insist that the traffic problem 
be attacked earnestly, scientifically, 
and with all available resources. 


Two-Line 


Don’t let rosy interviews on busi- 
ness influence you to give up your 
job. 

* * 

A prediction: Cotton will do better 
than grain. 

x * * 

An unsolved problem: How we 
can collect our foreign debts if we 
shut out, by a tariff wall, the where- 
withal to pay. 

-+-% 

Before renting a shop. Bargains 

are rife in certain cities. 
. - 3 

A Florida sign: “Standing Room 
Only.” 

* * * 

It’s all right to ignore the coal 
strike—if your bin ts full. 

* * * 


If you intend giving an auto as a 
Christmas gift, order it now. 
* * * 


Paying ‘usually gives debtors a 
pain, 
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Editorials 


After investigation, Secretary of 
the Interior Work insists upon spell- 
ing reclamation, “wrecklamation.” Is 
he right? 


* * * 


Prices and unemployment both are 
rising in Britain. Bad. 
i 


We're a talkative nation. The N. 
Y. Telephone Co. is this year spend- 
ing $41,875,915 for additions. 


* ¢ 8 
Rubber prices are stretching. 
* * * 


Foreign debts will be paid mostly 
by dollars borrowed here. 


* * * 

“Detroit Employment at Record.” 
That doesn’t suggest dull times, does 
it? 

* * * 


There isn’t much water at present 
in good oil stocks. 





The Dumb-Bell 


E knew he was dumb before 

he knew anything else. His 
parents told him. When he started 
in school his playmates told him. 
When he began to earn his living 
his fellow employees told him. He 
never had an original thought in 
his - life. 

He found it so hard to master 
the alphabet that he learned it 
forward and backward. He learned 
the order of the letters: that “H” 
was the eighth and “O” the fif- 
teenth. He did not know the mul- 
tiplication table until his class- 
mates were in fractions. It was 
so hard for him to learn things 
that he knew he could never afford 
to forget them because he would 
not have time to go back over his 
tracks. 

When he wrote a letter it was 
such an effort that he had to make 
every word count. He had no time 
to say a thing twice. When he 
made .a compilation it had to be 
right the first time, because he 
could not go over his work again. 
When he was sent for informa- 
tion he had to get it all and get it 
correctly because it took him so 
long to complete his errand. When 
he was asked a question he had 
to answer it with what he knew 
because he was not clever enough 
to bluff. He was still at his work 
on most nights when the other 
men in his department had reached 
home. 

He was so dumb that he never 
ceased to be grateful when his firm 
gave him an advance. He was so 
dumb that he could not figure out 


why so many men who were 
brighter than he gradually came 
under his direction. Even when he 
was entitled to be called the Boss 
his own office boy referred to him 
as the Big Dumb-bell. 

He never understood why, when 
his firm got into financial trouble, 
the banks insisted that he be made 
receiver. When he worked the 
business back to solvency he could 
not explain why the stockholders 
made him president. He never 
asked, because it made no differ- 
ence. 

He was so hopelessly and eter- 
nally dumb that he was always 
looking for a better man to take 
over his responsibilities. And 
when he died his kind face still 
wore a puzzled look, as though in 
death he was trying to figure why 
every business in his home town 
closed for the funeral and why the 
church he had helped to build was 


» net large enough to admit a tenth 


of ‘the friends who wanted to pay 
their last respects—The Lamp. 





Emulation of Great Men 

At an early age I read every 
biography within my reach, espe- 
cially the stories of men who had 
built big works. They stirred my 
own impulses to be up and doing, 
bringing visions to a farmer boy 
who had left school at 14. 

I have worked more nights of 
my life than I rested, but do not 
understand me to mean that this 
was a hardship. Always I have 
found new strength in work, the 
wish to do more.—Samuel Rea. 
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‘their © rail 
motor bus service wherever 
ithe latter type of vehicle 


‘used. Executives of the in- 
‘terburban roads are plan- 
ning facilities for the ex- 





EW vision on the part of 
N electric railway executives 
and managers is revealed 
by a personal survey of the in- 
dustry made by the Association’s 
Committee on Management and 
Operation in which 137 companies 
in various parts of the country 
were visited. 
Electric railway leaders have be- 
come imbued with new enthusiasm 
and are striving through the 


Better Service for the Public 
Is Goal of Tractions 


By Frank R. Coates 


of Henry L. Doherty & Co. 


1924 only nine companies entered 
the contest. This year thirteen 
are competing for the prize which 
is awarded annually to the electric 
railway company making the 
greatest contribution toward in- 
creasing the advantage of electric 
transportation for the convenience 
and well-being of the public and 
for the benefit of the industry. A 
study of the presentations made 


been thoroughly demonstrated. 
There is no longer talk of the 
motor bus supplanting the rail 
systems. 

The public is rapidly learning 
through actual experience that a 
unified transportation system 
under one reliable management 
is the only satisfactory way to 
meet a community’s transporta- 
tion requirements. Electric rail- 

way management fully 





adoption of modern methods 
of operation and more attrac- 
tive equipment to give the 
public better and more con- 
venient service. 

They are supplementing 
service with 


can _ be advantageously 


pansion of freight business. 
‘Advertising and publicity 
are doing much to acquaint 
the public with the facts 
about the electric railway 
business and create good- 
will toward the companies. 
There is a noticeable ten- 
dency on the part of public 
officials and the general 
public to grant the rail- 
ways relief from unfair tax 
burdens such as the pav- 
ing tax. 

In summing up the situ- 








recognizes its responsi- 
bility to furnish all of the 
transportation require- 
ments, utilizing each type 
of vehicle where it is best 
suited to meet conditions. 

The fare situation to-day 
is much more flexible than 
ever before. The public has 
a better understanding of 
its transportation problem 
and much of the antago- 
nism toward the electric¢ 
railways has disappeared. 
In its place is a spirit of 
fair play and a willingness 
to co-operate with the rail- 
ways in bringing about 
better transportation serv- 
ice. 

Traffic during the first 
six months of 1925, based 
upon returns from com- 
panies representing about 
60 per cent. of the indus- 
try, was slightly less than 
for the same period last 
year. A slightly higher 








ation in its report, the com- 
mittee says: “In spite of 
the problems vitally affect- 
ing the welfare of the in- 
dustry, there is a spirit of 
optimism among electric railway 
executives which leads us to be- 
lieve that the industry is ascend- 
ing the grade toward more pros- 
perous times. The survey reveals 
a condition of the industry which 
is indicative of the return to a 
vastly bette. credit situation than 
existed a few years ago, which 
situation is the result of the mana- 
gerial activities of men of vision 
who have shown a readiness to 
adopt modern methods.” 
Another indication of a more 
progressive spirit in the traction 
field is found in the increase in con- 
testants this year for the Charles 
A. Coffin Foundation prize. In 


Frank R. Coates 


Who is slated to become the next president of the 


American Electric Railway Association 


this year shows that these com- 
panies have introduced many new 
and novel ideas in operation, in de- 
sign and maintenance of equip- 
ment and in selling transportation. 
These are but the forerunners of 
other progressive methods which 
will gradually spread throughout 
the industry. 

Comparing the position of the 
industry today with its position a 
few years ago when it was emerg- 
ing from the crisis brought about 
by conditions during the World 
War, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the situation is vastly im- 
proved. The essentiality of elec- 
tric railway transportation has 








average rate of fare, stable 
operating costs, and a care- 
ful adjustment of service 
to traffic conditions, has 
enabled the companies as 
a whole slightly to increase their 
net revenue. 

Electric railway traffic follows 
closely the trend of employment 
conditions which in turn are con- 
trolled by general business activ- 
ity. Therefore, in comparing 
the traffic figures it should be 
borne in mind that general busi- 
ness conditions during the greater 
part of the first half of 1924 were 
at a much higher level than dur- 
ing the first six months of 1925. 

Indications are that improve- 
ment now under way will be 
continued during the remainder of 
the year and that electric railway 
traffic will show a healthy increase. 





New Uses for Gas in Industry 
Bring Tenfold Gain 


By Bernard J. Mullaney 


Vice-President, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 


HEN Thomas A. Edison 
perfected the incandes- 
cent electric lamp less 
than fifty years ago and the sig- 
nificance of it was announced, 
there was a panic in the shares of 
gas companies all over the world. 

“The gas industry,” said the 
wiseacres, “is dead; or at least has 
received the fatal stab.” 

It was not and it had not. The 
Gloomy Guses simply had not 
realized the heat-making useful- 
ness of gas. 

Often in subsequent years the 
gloomy predictions have recurred 
as the use of gas for light- 
ing has declined. The false Cas- 
sandras have been blind to what 
was happening in the gas industry 
and doubtless were swayed by the 
cultivated popular belief in elec- 
tricity as the magic force from 
which the world is eventually to 


derive every form of light, heat, 
and power. 

“Going up” still points the way 
of the manufactured gas industry 


as never before. Its sales have 
more than tripled in twenty years 
and more than doubled in ten. 
This comes from fast growing 
recognition of the scientific and 
economic fact, to make a broad 
generalization, that “if it is done 
with heat you can do it better with 
gas’ —industrially for a multitude 
of factory and fabricating process- 
es, as well as domestically for 
cooking, water heating, laundering 
and now house heating. 


INDUSTRIALLY—stick a pin there. 
While the total production and 
consumption of gas in the United 
States has been doubling in a de- 
cade, use of it for industrial 
purposes has been more than mul- 
tiplied by ten. Industrial consump- 
tion amounted to about 8,000,000,- 
000 cubic feet ten years ago; last 
year it was about 90,000,000,000 
cubic feet. (In speaking of “in- 
dustrial” use, we usually mean use 























in large quantities—at wholesale, 
so to speak—which may include 
purposes other than strictly fac- 
tory purposes.) 

Such industrial and commercial 
use now absorbs between 22 and 
25 per cent. of the country’s total 
gas consumption, compared with 
about 5 per cent. thus absorbed 
only ten years ago. In Chicago it 
amounts to 27 per cent. 

This gain has been obtained, not 
automatically, but by going after 
it, for the usefulness and useable- 
ness of gas in the processes of in- 
dustry generally is still a relative- 
ly new story. The progress al- 


ready made convinces gas men that 
their business is only at the thresh- 
old of its best period; hence some 
of the ways and means employed 
in pioneering the relatively new 
field may be interesting. 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company of Chicago, like many 
another, has an industrial depart- 
ment whose job is the finding and 
developing of new uses for gas. 
It includes about fifty engineers 





Above—Gas-fired ice cream cone 
machines, capable of turning out 
several thousand cones per day. 
Left—One of the gas-fired traveling 
ovens, with a capacity of 5,000 
loaves of bread an hour. By the 
time the bread has passed through 
the oven it is fully baked. 


who specialize in the application 
of gas to commercial and indus- 
trial purposes, all working under 
F. F. Cauley, head of the depart- 
ment, and T. V. Purcell, vice- 
president in charge of sales. 


Some time ago this department 
was scanning the industrial horizon 
to spot a business which would 
be a likely prospect for gas dur- 
ing the Summer or light-load 
period of the year. The brick 
business was finally picked as a 
good one. 


A representative of the indus- 
trial department was sent to the 
brick yards of Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania to learn the brick business 
thoroughly. He spent a month 
merely visiting various plants and 
then spent several more months 
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Above is shown the old way of dry- 
ing barrels. This was beset with 
many disadvantages such as high 
cost, the danger of burning barrels, 
etc. The photo on the right shows 
the new way of drying barrels. The 
wooden barrels are set within the 
steel barrels over a small gas flame 
directed against a piece of car- 
borundum, resulting in _ intense 
radiation and doing away with all 
danger of burning the barrels. The 
steel barrels retain the heat and 
hasten the drying process. 


making a complete analysis of how 
the various plants dried their brick 
on either natural gas, oil, or coal. 
No manufactured gas had so far 
been used anywhere for this pur- 
pose. 

Coming back to Chicago, a can- 
vass of the Chicago brick plants 
was made. When the use of manu- 
factured gas was suggested as a 
fuel, the idea was laughed at as an 
impossibility because of prohibitive 
cost. The sales engineers of the 
gas company persisted, and out of 
six plants, two expressed sufficient 
interest to ask the representative 
to return again some time. The 
first milestone had been~ reached. 

Getting a rate properly and 
adequately applicable to the off- 
peak character of the business be- 
came part of the problem. When 
that was solved, the sales engi- 
neers were so well equipped with 
facts and figures that one brick 
company was quickly won. An- 
other followed soon. To these two 
concerns ‘the ‘gas company now 
sells about 80,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas in the Summer, or brick mak- 
ing season, for which, otherwise, 
there would be no demand. 

About fifteen years ago one of 
the largest bakers in the country 
put up an extensive new plant in 
Chicago in which twenty huge 
coal burning ovens were installed. 
After several years they were 
converted to burn gas. When high- 
er gas rates became necessary in 
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consequence of the World War, the 
gas fired installaticn was removed. 

Shortly after that our industrial 
department read of a new type 
of English oven in which the bread 
was carried through the baking 
process on an endless chain. The 
new machine was said to bake a 
loaf of bread with only six-tenths 
of a cybic foot of gas as against 
6% cubic feet when gas was burned 
in an oven originally constructed 
to burn coal. Mr. Cauley made a 
special trip to Minneapolis where 
one was installed and was so im- 
pressed with the device that he 
made three trips to New York City 
to induce the makers to open a 
Chicago office. 

The machine cost $65,000, or 








O-GETTING methods 
have multiplied the 
industrial market for gas 
by ten—Producers of 
manufactured gas have 
won new industrial con- 
sumers by showing ’em 
how to “do it better with 
gas’”—How it was done 
with bread and bricks and 
ice cream cones. 
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about three times as much as the 
old type ovens, but did the work 
of three such ovens much better 
and at less cost. Mr. Cauley then 
went back after the bakery busi- 
ness. There are now nine such 
traveling ovens in Chicago, each 
of them turning out 5,000 loaves 
of bread an hour and using 1,250,- 
000 cubic feet of gas per month 
per oven. 

Machine steel carbonizing fur- 
nished another interesting cam- 
paign. The old method of carbon- 
izing steel consisted of putting 
the parts to be carbonized into 


large iron boxes containing gran- 
ulated bone or other carbonizing 
agents. These boxes were sealed, 
put into ovens and fired to high 
temperatures where they were 
left to “soak” for several hours. 
Drawbacks to the method were the 
constant replacement of boxes due 
to scaling, the expense of pack- 
ing and cementing. Carbonizing 
by this method cost about 6 cents 
per pound of steel so treated. 

An engineer of the gas com- 
pany co-operated with a furnace 
manufacturer in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, in developing a new gas 
fired furnace for carbonizing steel, - 
the first of its kind. Tests showed 
that this gas fired apparatus would 
do the work of four of the old 
style carbonizers in a shorter time 
and at a cost of less than one cent 
per pound instead of six. In addi- 
tion, the old hit-or-miss method of 
guessing at the temperature by 
merely looking into the carbonizer 
was supplanted by automatic and 
accurate thermostatic control. The 
carbonizing field was thus won for 
gas. An interesting fact is that 
the new machines sell for about 
$4,000 in contrast to the price of 
the old type which runs from $400 
to $600, but manufacturers are 
glad to pay that price for the sake 
of better product and more eco- 
nomical operation. Last year The 
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Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany sold thirty of these new 
heating furnaces, each with a gas 
consumption of about 120,000 cubic 
feet per month. 

Among the industries in which 
Chicago leads is the manufacture 
of the ice cream cone. Not long 
ago cones were made flat, some- 
what like waffles are made, and 
molded into cone shape as they 
were taken off the iron. The gas 
men thought this could be done 
better with a special gas fired ma- 
chine, so they helped develop one. 

The gas fired ice cream cone 
machine consists of a wheel about 
twenty feet in diameter, contain- 
ing a great number of steel molds 
the size and shape of a cone. As 
the wheel revolves, dough is 
pumped into each mold just be- 
fore it passes into the firing zone 
where the cone is quickly baked 
by a gas flame and then automati- 
cally ejected. There are now more 
than 100 such machines in Chica- 
go. ‘One plant alone turns out 
250,000 cones each day. In help- 
ing to develop this machine, the 
gas company’s engineers contrib- 
uted to the production of better 
cones and also annexed a gas busi- 
ness of 72,000,000 cubic feet a year 
from this one industry. 

In other words, the company is 
not content to rely merely on arg- 
uments by clever salesmen to in- 
crease their industrial gas business. 
When a careful investigation shows 
that a certain business might make 
a good gas customer, our engi- 


Below—A gas-fired enameling fur- 
mace for handling sheet metal. A 
traveling rack is loaded outside the 
oven and then slid in. Right—A 
battery of gas-fired carbonizing 
machines. Lower right—The brick 
industry said it couldn’t be done, 
but gas men said it could. Here 
is the result, gas-fired brick kilns. 
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neers will co-operate with the equip- 
ment manufacturers in designing 
special machinery that will do the 
old job in a new and better or 
more economical way. The results 
are of advantage, not only to the 
gas company, but to the customers 
to whose manufacturing methods 
improved machines or processes 
are added. A striking example of 
this is the enameling industry. 


Advantages Over Former Methods 


For years a vitreous enameling 
furnace has been sought which 
would successfully achieve high 
temperatures plus a “neutral 
atmosphere,” an essential of last- 
ing results. To get this “neutral 
atmosphere” the custom was to 
place one furnace within another; 
heating the inner one by firing the 
outer one. This*was fraught with 
many difficulties. Investigation of 
every phase of enameling, plus a 
great deal of experimentation on 
the part of gas company engineers 
soon developed that gas could be 
burned in almost direct contact 
with the enamel ware, instead of 
in a sealed inner furnace, achiev- 
ing the desired “neutral atmos- 
phere.” 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company then sent two men to the 
University of Illinois for a course 
in ceramics. Upon completion of 
their studies, they came back and 
designed and built the first mod- 
ern gas fired enameling furnace. 
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It was an unqualified success, pre- 
senting advantages over former 
methods in speed, in quality of 
work, and in economy of operation. 
There are now more of these gas 
fired enameling ovens in Chicago 
than anywhere else in the United 
States or in the world. One com- 
pany has nine of them and each 
furnace burns 1,500,000 cubic feet 
of gas per month. One of the fur- 
naces has run for two years with- 
out a stop. 

Cooperage — manufacture of 
barrels and similar containers—is 
an important industry in Chicago, 
despite the 18th Amendment. The 
drying of newly made barrels is 
a hefty detail of the business. The 
sales engineers picked it as an- 
other good job for gas. The skep- 
ticism of the cooperage folks, who 
said that gas could not be used 
for that purpose, merely served to 
spur them on. 

When barrel staves are first cut, 
they are straight and are bent in- 
to their familiar shape, while still 
green, by means of an enormous 
steel hoop which exerts great 
pressure. The problem was to ob- 
tain a flame hot enough to ex- 
tract the moisture from “green” 
barrels enonomically without burn- 
ing or charring them. 

Cooperage firms were so skepti- 
cal of the idea that gas could be 
used economically in drying bar- 
rels that they simply wouldn’t lis- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Years Ago 


How “Public Service” Lives Up 
to Its Name in New Jersey 


Public Service Corporation of New Jersey Blazed a Trail Over Twenty 
} en It Co-ordinated State-Wide Services in Gas, 


Electricity and Tractions—Customer-Ownership 


: Te last word in utilities is 
| co-ordination. A few years 
: ago it might have been 
called a trend, but now it is defin- 
itely the objective of the ablest 
utility managers. The overwhelm- 
ing weight of economic law finally 
is beginning to prevail over un- 
reasoning objections to large con- 
solidations. To-day even the con- 
sumer recognizes that service to 
| be kept continuously to a high 
standard at the lowest costs must 
be controlled and directed by men 
with the vision to anticipate the 
. needs of progress and the finan- 
cial strength to see that they are 
supplied. 

Investors who find this situation 
full of promise for the future pros- 
perity of the country might find 
it enlightening to look into the 
romance of the pioneers who made 
it possible. The natural thing to- 
day is to take it for granted, but 
the truth is that before the con- 
suming and investing public could 
be made to see that co-ordination 
was desirable, if not imperative, 
some large scale object lessons 
were required. And not the least 
impressive of the many that could 
be cited is that furnished by the 
Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey. 

A little more than twenty years 
ago the gas, electric and street 
railway plants of this state were 
so numerous that it was hard to 
keep track of them. Many of the 


By Norman Hamilton 





Thomas N. McCarter 


President, Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey 


companies were in the hands of 
able managers who left nothing 
undone to furnish real service, but 
generally speaking the kinds of 
service available were as numerous 
as the companies supplying it. To 
a certain extent this was true also 
of rates, and naturally public dis- 
satisfaction was widespread and 
the companies were compelled to 
operate in an atmosphere of out- 
spoken antagonism. 


On June 3, 1903, a group of 
men, many of whom are still active 
in the leadership of the industry, 
organized the Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey to take 
over and co-ordinate these scat- 
tered companies on a plan so com- 
prehensive that it made investors 
gasp. Not the least interesting 
feature of this development was 
the fact that it was not, like many 
other large early consolidations, a 
one-man affair. Foreseeing an 
eventual development that would 
be far beyond the capacity of any 
one man, its founders sought out- 
the ablest of the utility managers 
then in the field and gave them 
assurance of ample capital for a 
comprehensive program of expan- 
sion. 

The vast industrial structure 
built up on that foundation 
probably has had more to do with 
encouraging the movement for 
consolidation elsewhere than any 
other similar enterprise. But more 
than that, it has been actually the 
pacemaker of progress in its own 
field of operation. The growth of 
manufacturing in the ninety-mile 
pathway across New Jersey be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York 
has been phenomenal, yet it is 
only beginning. According to a 
report of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the average increase in 
electrical demand alone from 1922 
to 1930 in this territory will be 
227 per cent., as compared to 56 


Charts Showing Growth of Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 
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per cent. for the whole north- 
eastern section of the country. 

In 1904, its first full year of 
operation, the total receipts of the 
Public Service Corporation from 
its electric, gas, railway and mis- 
cellaneous subsidiaries were $17,- 
759,781. In 1923 this sum was ex- 
ceeded by each of the three main 
divisions, and the total for all of 
them was $82,007,280. With a tax 
bill of more than $8,000,000 for 
all of its operations, Public Service 
had become the largest taxpayer 
in the state. 

Intensive development of the 
territory included in its original 
area is responsible for most of 
this growth, according to officials 
of the company. For example, in 
1905 there was one electric meter 
for every forty-eight inhabitants, 
but in 1924 the ratio was one for 
every five. Consumption increased 
in the same period from thirty- 
two kilowatt hours per inhabitant 
to 296 in 1924. Street railway 
service was supplied in 1904 to six- 
ty-eight municipalities with a 
population of 1,200,000, but to-day 
the Public Service street railway 
and bus lines reach 158 communi- 
ties with a population of 2,500,000. 
Gas service has been extended 
from seventy-seven centers to 
172, and electric service from nine- 
ty-nine to 202 municipalities. 


Standing in Public Opinion 


Statistics showing the expansion 
of the Public Service companies 
might be multiplied indefinitely. 
To the mind of the intelligent in- 
vestor, however, these records are 
of secondary importance. Now- 
adays the first question asked con- 
cerning any utility is designed to 
reveal its standing in public opin- 
ion. And it is in answer to this 
question that Public Service makes 
its most amazing showing. 

Prior to its organization in 1903 
not much attention was paid by 
utility corporation heads to the 
item of public relations. It was 
believed that if a utility furnished 
good service at a reasonable rate 
the public would not be interested 
in details of management and the 
financial structure. Although po- 
litical opposition was cropping up 
here and there, few men had been 
able to foresee the extent to which 
public misunderstanding might be 
carried. Public Service! of New 
Jersey was an exception to this 
rule, and early in its existence it 
began to develop and foster cordial 
relations with its public. Up to 
January 31, 1920, however, it 
might have been called a close 
corporation, with a total of only 
2,248 stockholders on its books. 

No greater tribute could be paid 
to the stature of the men who had 
been directing the destinies of the 





corporation since its inception than 
to point out the development of 
the last four years in customer 
ownership. In view of the mag- 
nificent showing of their enterprise 
under the old method, they might 
have been expected to resist this 
new movement. Instead, the entire 
list of executives and directors, led 
by Thomas N. McCarter, president 
since the foundation of Public 
Service, approved in 1921 a plan 


to enlist customers as stockholders. . 


It was characteristic of the 
management that once this deci- 
sion had been reached the same 
intensive effort was applied to it 
that had been given to every other 
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How stockholders of Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey have increased 


field of expansion. “Why,” asked 
Mr. McCarter, in a talk to corpora- 
tion stockholders, “in the course 
of a reasonable time, should not 
every person who has a meter in 
his home acquire a financial inter- 
est in the corporation? That would 
be real public ownership with all 
the advantages that come from the 
public’s owning the property and 
dictating, as would be its right as 
stockholder, its successful manage- 
ment, and it would avoid the 
dangers that we all of us know 
come with public ownership of an- 
other character. The success of 
Public Service and the develop- 
ment of New Jersey are bound 
together. The two cannot be sep- 
arated, and the aim of Public 
service is to meet New Jersey’s 
future demands for service even 
more fully than in the past. 

As a result of this policy, at the 
end of 1924 the number of stock- 
holders in the corporation had in- 
creased to 41,263. Including the 
obligations of underlying compa- 
nies, nearly 100,000 investors had 
put their funds into the enterprise. 
It is interesting to note that the 
corporation had the “right man in 
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the right place” to carry out its 
campaign for consumer ownership 
in the person of Percy S. Young, 
vice-president in charge of finance. 
Born in England, he came to this 
country in his youth and in 1890 
became associated with the United 
Gas Improvement Company with 
a post at Omaha. In 1895 he was 
called to Philadelphia as traveling 
auditor of the U. G. I., and in 1898 
he went to Jersey City as secretary 
and treasurer of the Hudson Coun- 
ty Gas Company. He became 
comptroller of the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey on its 
organization, was made treasurer 
in 1914, and was elected to his 
present position in 1917. 

Since 1921 Mr. Young has direc- 
ted seven separate campaigns for 
the sale of Public Service stock to 
consumers, in which about $32,- 
500,000 worth of stock was sub- 
scribed. In his opinion and that of 
other executives nothing better 
illustrates the growth of the cor- 
poration in public approval. The 
campaign ended on January 31 of 
this year brought in a small army 
of 19,545 subscribers for a total 
of 77,572 shares, and a subsequent 
campaign ended June 30, 1925, re- 
sulted in the sale of 65,168 shares 
to 10,992 subscribers. 


Advantages of Stockholder Customers 


“The chief advantages hereto- 
fore stated for consumer owner- 
ship,” Mr. Young told me, “have 
been that it is an economic way 
to raise capital, and that it pro- 
motes goodwill. But the time is 
now coming when it will be pos- 
sible to measure the increase of 
patronage from old consumers by 
the percentage of stockholders. 
Partners in a service are much 
more inclined to make liberal use 
of it, and to take an active part 
in promoting its business.” 

It is probable that several utility 
management firms are larger than 
Public Service when all their scat- 
tered holdings are taken into ac- 
count, but the corporation is rec- 
ognized as the largest co-ordinated 
organization in the country. In 
one other respect it occupies a 
distinctly advantageous position. 
At the outset its chief executives 
were men with actual experience 
in utility matters, who were in- 
timately acquainted also with the 
needs of New Jersey people. 

Mr. McCarter was born in 
Newark, October 20, 1867, and 
graduated from Princeton in the 
class of 1888. He studied law at 
Columbia and in the office of his 
father, who was one of the recog- 
nized leaders of the American bar, 
and began the practice of his pro- 
fession in 1891. Five years later 
the younger McCarter was made 
a Judge of the District Court, a 
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Henry D. Whitcomb, vice- 


post he filled with distinction until 
1899, when he was elected to the 
State Senate. In 1902 he was ap- 
pointed attorney general of New 
Jersey, being at that time also 
general counsel of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Newark, now 
the Fidelity Union .Trust Com- 
pany. 

In 1903 Mr. McCarter was asked 
to serve with a committee includ- 
ing John D. Crimmins, John I. 
Waterbury, A. J. Cassatt and E. 
F. C. Young to devise plans for 
reorganizing and developing street 
railway and other utility com- 
panies. The idea of bringing to- 
gether all the utilities under the 
management of the Public Service 
Corporation, thus making possible 
tremendous economies in opera- 
tion but primarily improvements 
in service, was his contribution to 
the committee‘s work, and the plan 
was immediately adopted. 


Formation of Public Service 


“At that time,” he explains, “the 
larger of the street railway sys- 
tems of the State had become 
financially embarrassed, and some 
plan of reorganization was impera- 
tive. The electric properties of the 
state were in fair financial condi- 
tion. Some were sound and some 
were not. The gas properties were 
sound, but had very largely ex- 
hausted their capacity for new 
capital. As the enormous expendi- 
tures for the development of the 
business had practically exhausted 
their bond issues, a very serious 
question was presented as to their 
future financing. Public Service 
was formed to acquire and take 


Executive officers of the Public Service Corporation of New oe: They are, left to right, Percy S. 
t in charge of operation, gas department; M. R. 
Service Railway Company and the Public — Raine rtation 


over these various properties by 
lease or otherwise, to resuscitate 
the dilapidated railways, to build 
up the electric properties, and to 
provide the necessary additional 
capital for the gas companies.” 
The original report drawn by 


Mr. McCarter recommending the, 


formation of Public Service was 
accepted by other members of the 
committee and the interests they 
represented in the existing utili- 
ties with the understanding that he 
would accept the presidency. From 
the outset his work was directed 
toward the elimination of the large 
number of separate operating 
companies, and in the fourth year 
of its existence Public Service 
paid a 3 per cent. dividend on its 
common stock. The dividend 
record since then is a remarkable 
measure of the company’s opera- 
ting efficiency. It had increased to 
6 per cent. in 1911, to 6% in 1915, 
73% in 1916, and 8 per cent. in 1917. 
Six per cent. was paid in 1918, and 
in spite of the deflation that put 
many utilities on the rocks, the 
corporation was able to pay 4% 
per cent. in 1919, 4 per cent. in 
1920 and 1921, and to return to a 
6%4 per cent. basis in 1922. 
Another of the men who helped 
to establish Public Service and 
who are still in the harness is 
Frank Bergen, long recognized as 
a leader of the New Jersey bar. 
He has been general counsel since 
the corporation was formed. Mr. 
Bergen was admitted to the bar 
in 1873 and became counsellor in 
1876. He started the practice of 
law in Elizabeth, where he was 
city attorney from 1881 until 1890. 








Company; George Barker, vice-pre 
- Wakelee, vice-president in charge of law. 





Young, vice-president in charge of finance; 


Boylan, vice-president in charge of operation of the Public 
sident in charge of real estate and purchase; 


In the early nineties he became a 
director of and aided in the con- 
solidation of several street railway 
companies in Essex and Hudson 
counties, all of which were later 
leased to Public Service. 

One of the most active men in 
the corporation to-day is Edmund 
W. Wakelee, who served as acting 
Governor of New Jersey for a 
time in 1904 and who was elected 
twice to the Assembly and four 
times to the State Senate. He was 
for many years legal adviser to 
various utility enterprises includ- 
ing telephone, street railway, and 
ferry companies, and in 1914 he 
was invited to join the law de- 
partment of the Public Service 
companies. As vice-president in 
charge of law he has had much to 
do with the legal aspects of the re- 
cent reconstruction of the corpora- 
tion’s financial structure. He is re- 
garded as a leading authority on 
rate and valuation law, and has 
taken an active part in the litiga- 
tion concerning these subjects. 


Men in Charge of Operation 


Among the operating men who 
have figured prominently in the 
development of the properties and 
who are still active are Dudley 
Farrand, vice-president in charge 
of industrial relations, who was 
general manager of the electric 
department when Public Service 


was formed; Edgar Allegaert, 
now vice-president in charge of 
electric operation, ~who started 


with the company as an accountant ; 

Henry D. Whitcomb, vice-presi- 

dent in charge of gas operation, 
(Continued on page 64) 
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“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and 
By the 


When the Dollar Steamship Company took over 
certain ships owned and operated by the Government, 
the veteran head of the Line took a trip on one of 
them. On his first round of inspection, Robert Dol- 
lar was led by the captain to- 
wards the baggage room. He 
had to walk along a single plank 
over a hold twenty feet deep and 
then attempt to swing himself around a corner to 
grab hold of a support. 
ing a death-trap like this?” demanded the aged ship- 
owner. The captain explained that he had three times 
written to Washington for authosity to remedy this 
perilous arrangement, but that permission had not 
been granted and, therefore, he had been powerless. 
“Did you compel women to risk their lives whenever 
they wanted to visit the baggage room?” Dollar 
asked. “Yes, Sir.” “Fix it immediately,” Dollar com- 
manded. In less than twenty-four hours the job was 
done. 

On another occasion aboard a ship taken over from 
the Government, Mr. Dollar, in making his rounds, 
found the ship’s supply of brass entirely unprotected. 
“Don’t you have much of this brass stolen?” he asked 
the captain. “Yes; we get cleaned out on almost 
every trip.” “Then, why on earth don’t you put up 
a wire screen to protect it?” asked Dollar. Again the 
captain’s explanation) was that he had repeatedly 
urged Washington to allow him to do this, but al- 
ways without result. In a few hours the little job 
necessary was done. 

These specific instances throw a flood of light on 
how Government ownership does not work. Yet 
there are still some misguided citizens who are ob- 
sessed by the delusion that the Government should 
own and operate all sorts of industries. The indis- 
putable truth is that the business of government and 
government business constitute the worst-conducted 
business in the whole land. America has not been 
raised to the very front rank among modern nations 
by its political officeholders, but by its industrial, 
financial, transportation and scientific leaders. 


HOW 
GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP 
DOESN’T WORK 


* * * 
A bank account is a great builder of self-respect. 
e- 2 * 


No -boss’s interest in you.can ever make up for lack 
of interest by you in your work. 
* * * 


Don’t take your mistakes too seriously. Only, take 
warning. 
ee ee 
If a flower, that lives but a day, adds to the world’s 
happiness, how much should be expected of you? 
* * * 


The grasper often is a rasper. 


“What do you mean by hav- 


Comment 


Editor 


Brothers named Belding started peddling silk many 
years ago. They later formed Belding Brothers, 
famous in our parents’ day and ever since as the 
greatest manufacturers and distributors of silk 
thread in America. The founders 


WORKMAN’S ‘ ‘ ee 
$5,000 STOCK always maintained intimate, per- 
jhe gl WORTH sonal touch with their workers, 


and the second generation have 
likewise conscientiously earned the goodwill of their 
workpeople. When the family decided to issue some 
additional stock not so many years ago faithful em- 
ployees were offered an opportunity to participate. 
One invested his whole life’s savings, $5,000, in the 
stock. To-day that stock is worth $30,000. Its owner 
is comfortably circumstanced for life. 

Recently the Belding family, long since rich, de- 
cided to lighten their burdens and several banking 
houses eagerly submitted bids for the business. The 
Belding interests demanded that each bid be accom- 
panied by details of the terms on which the new 
securities would be offered to the public. Instead of 
accepting the highest bid, they sacrificed a large sum 
by accepting another bid because the bankers mak- 
ing it submitted a financing plan much more attrac- 
tive to the public. 

This incident is worth relating in these days when 
there are constant allegations that business and finan- 


cial men are wholly mercenary. 
te 


The ablest executive solves problems before they arise. § 


* * * 


If you encountered no difficulties the office-boy could 
take your place. 
eee 
Art is simply doing a job the very best way. Are you 
an artist? 
ee . 
An American business giant, returning from three 
months’ travel in Europe, declares that neither Britain 
nor France has learned thoroughly the. science of 


organization, Britain “muddles along,” sustained 

heretofore by her rugged, honest 
AMERICANS . 
ARE character, her bulldog determin- 
BEST ation, her unshaken faith in her- 
ORGANIZERS 


self. In Paris five hotel func- 
tionaries were called into consultation to determine 
how a valise should be brought from the station! 
France has an admirable agricultural backbone, but 
has not entirely mastered industrial organization, this 
experienced authority declares. Unless other Euro- 


pean nations learn organization, and learn how to 
utilize modern machinery to the fullest extent, he 
believes Germany will steal a march on them. He takes 
an especially serious view of Britain’s position and 
prospects. 
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Most of those who ask assistance to find jobs are 
wizards, infinitely abler than men drawing twice or 
six or ten times the salary they want. They tell you 
so themselves. They do not tell you so once, but 


\RE YOU keep repeating and emphasizing 
me it over and over again. But 
SELF-CONFIDENT ? whenever a man consumes time 


to proclaim half a-dozen times 
big he is, he usually reveals how little 

One quality essential to success is self- 
But self-confidence has to be war- 
ranted or it is worse than useless. The fellow 
who is cocksure that he is a _ world-beater 
usually has little basis for his vanity. There is a 
true-blue brand of self-confidence and a spurious 
brand, a brand that is not only worthless but dis- 
tinctly injurious. 

When a man has spent years in diligently, dog- 
gedly, ceaselessly studying his line of activity, and 
has found by actual experience in the rough-and- 
tumble of the world that he can hold his own, then 
he develops a self-confidence which inspires him to 
press forward and encourages him to attempt bigger 
things. Such self-confidence is founded on a rock 
and cannot be moved. But the man who has toiled 
to develop this species of self-confidence does not 
go around shouting from the housetops that he is 
cock of the walk. The braggard who is as noisy as 
a drum usually is as empty as a drum. Self-confi- 
dence in such a case is a handicap, for the most hope- 
less specimen of all is he who is sure that he knows 
it all when he knows miserably little. 

Self-confidence is not simply a state of mind, to be 
adopted overnight. Self-confidence, like everything 
else in the world worth while, must be earned by 
meritorious effort. First, strive and sweat to earn 
the right to have self-confidence, and then, when you 
have earned this right, you will be willing to let your 
actions, your work, your record, speak for you, rather 


than an over-worked tongue. 
x * x 


how 
he 1s. 
confidence. 


Storms make us appreciate sunshine. 
i 


The salesman who stays indoors because of bad weather 


is not likely to weather upheavals in his own organization. 
, ee 8 


Be responsive as well as receptive. 
* * * 


John D. Rockefeller has just celebrated the 70th 
anniversary of the day he got his first job. How 
was Mr. Rockefeller able to build up the greatest 
enterprise of its kind and the greatest fortune in the 
world, and at the same time take 


WHY . 
ROCKEFELLER such care of his health that he 
—— has lived to be 86? Briefly, young 


Rockefeller worked prodigiously. 
The length of his working-day meant nothing to him. 
But he wasted none of his vitality by dissipation or 
by striving to maintain a killing social pace. The 


popular notion that Rockefeller completely ruined 
his health by unremitting work is a delusion. True, 
he went at it very hard in the first half of his life. 

But, after he had laid broad and solid foundations, 
he learned to organize, deputize, supervise. 
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He jettisoned all duties others could carry. He 
withdrew from the thick of the daily turmoil at head- 
quarters, and spent most of his time around his home, 
keeping in close touch by means of a private telegraph 
wire. Thus he was able to devote mature considera- 
tion to important problems and yet keep himself free 
from routine harassments. Meanwhile, he lived much 
in the open. He gave his health as much care as his 
business. 

Also—and not least important—he relished humor 
and cultivated the bright side of life. I recently re- 
marked to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., that he took life 
more seriously than his father. “Yes,” he replied, 
with a smile, “I have told my father that I am old 
enough to be his father and that he is young enough 
to be my son.” 

In my estimation, Mr. Rockefeller is about the 
wisest of all the business giants America has pro- 


duced. 
* * x 


Don’t read to keep you from thinking, but read to keep 
you thinking. 

2 & 3 

Are you “up against it?” Push! 

x * * 

The spread of branch banking in the United States 
is retarded by the widespread distrust of “Wall Street 
bankers.” Throughout the continent lurk suspicions 
that the most powerful financial groups are eager 
to reach out, octopus-like, and 


BRANCH : 

peel fasten their tentacles upon key 
WILL banks all over the land. It is this 
GROW 


fear of domination by absentee 
capitalists that has caused many States to oppose 
uncompromisingly anything and everything cal- 
culated to create loopholes for Eastern monopolists. 

Without doubt, however, branch banking is destined 
to grow. State legislatures cannot be blamed for 
striving to insure local control of local banks. But 
the best interests of a city and State cannot be served 
by forbidding banks to open branches at desirable 
points within their own city or State. It would be 
ridiculous for any bank in New York or Chicago or 
Los Angeles or Philadelphia to contend that it can 
supply, from one building, adequate and convenient 
banking facilities for all sections of the city. Britain, 
which has led the world in banking, has branch bank- 
ing on a colossal scale. 

If world leadership in banking be aspired to by the 
United States, it cannot be attained if branch bank- 
ing be forbidden. We cannot hope to compete 
successfully against Britain’s billion-dollar banks if 
we have only million-dollar banks. And billion-dollar 
banks are possible only under branch banking. 

Branch banking is as inevitable as mass production, 
chain stores, industrial and utility and railway con- 


solidations. 
x * * 


He who is “out for Number One” loses out in the 
end, 
a oe 


Pull your own share of the load and you will need no 
other pull. 
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RE street railways [Ff See 
A doomed? 
; Not in the larger 
cities, at least for years. 
But in communities of 
50,000 or less, it is becom- 
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What Looms Ahead for | 
' Street Cars and Busses? 


the abandoning of 
cars. 

In larger places the prob- 
lem becomes still more com- 
plicated. Here the needs of 
aa sie os workers, merchants and 


they would suffer through 
| street 











ing impossible to furnish 
service at old-time fares. 
Unless citizens in such places realize the facts and con- 
sent to the establishment of a proper rate of fare and 
relief from onerous taxation and unjust competition, 
many companies will by and by find themselves with- 
out facilities. 

New things attract. Motor have lately 
caught the fancy of the public. In many communi- 
ties the conclusion has been hastily 


busses 


reached that 
motor busses can and will meet all local transit re- 


quirements. yee 
But should traction companies fail to obtain rates 


yielding a living wage on their invested capital, many 
a worker, many a family, many a community would 
suddenly and painfully realize the truth of the adage, 
“You never miss the water till the well runs dry.” 
Let the street cars stop running, and then would 
come the awakening. 

Certain cities have experienced temporary stop- 
page of street car service, and the effect upon busi- 
ness was astounding. Retail merchants found their 
stores half-deserted. Most customers from outlying 
districts ceased to journey to the central shopping 
districts. 

The real test, however, of the relative efficacy of 
street car and motor bus service has not yet come. 
It will not come so long as motor busses are run 
simply as an adjunct to electric troiieys. It will come 
only when communities starve street car companies 
to death and compel the abandoning of tracks. 

Then motor busses will be taken in hand by the 
public and be subjected to orders and restrictions— 
and abuse, probably. Operators will not be allowed 
to pick and choose routes. They will not be allowed 
a free hand to fix fares. They will not be permit- 
ted to continue operating old-fashioned busses; the 
public and the regulators will insist upon up-to-date 
equipment. In short, whereas street car companies 
have been the objects of public indignation, the 
operators of motor busses will find themselves con- 
demned to that role. Not only traction companies 
but communities must face this whole problem. 

Along what lines must the solution be sought? 

Many newer communities will adapt themselves to 
motor bus facilities, exclusively, but at a ten cent or 
higher fare. Few capitalists or investors would choose 
to put money into providing street car services in such 
places. 

Unquestionably, there will be a good deal of tear- 
ing up of tracks already in existence in towns and 
small cities. In certain instances it will be found that 
busses can furnish all necessary service. In other 
cases, however, thorough investigation is sure to re- 
veal that wisdom will decree that street car service 
be continued. Workers, merchants and manufactur- 
ers alike will awaken to the inconvenience and loss 


large employers doubtless 
will call for a combination of electric and gasoline 
transportation. 

Will there be a conflict of interests in cities all over 
the country? 

Must there be such a conflict? 

Or, can the problem be solved satisfactorily to all 
interests? ; 

Upon whom rests, or should rest, the responsibility 
for meeting and solving this whole problem? 

In small communities, where street car service is 
adjudged essential, the task of readjusting fares and, 
where necessary, franchises, must not be left entire- 
ly to the car companies. Merchants, bankers and 
other business interests must do their part in mak- 
ing the situation plain to their fellow-citizens, so 
that just treatment may be agreed upon. 

Where communities elect to depend solely upon 
motor busses, civic rulers will by and by direct their 
attention to operations of busses and put an end to 
the go-as-you-please arrangements heretofore toler- 
ated in many places. 

In larger cities, where there is need for both 
classes of transportation, should the street car com- 
panies, heretofore charged with the responsibility 
of furnishing local transportation, be protected from 
competition by bus operators? 

Or should the field be declared open to bus owners? 

The attitude taken by municipal authorities will 
he governed in no slight measure by the relations 
which have existed between the local traction com- 
pany and the public. Where satisfactory trolley serv- 
ice has been supplied, city authorities are likely to 
give the existing traction company first considera- 
tion. And vice versa. 

The probability is that in cities where the manage- 
ment of the traction companies is able and aggres- 
sive, the bus business will be developed in co-opera- 
tion, and perhaps in combination, with the street car 
services. 

Elsewhere, there is likely to be divided control. 

It is inevitable, however, that the evolution will 
eliminate a multiplicity of irresponsible bus operators. 
Citizens will insist upon bringing bus service under 
strict regulation, and to make regulation effective 
the demand will arise that only financially strong 
bus companies be dealt with. 

What busses are capable of doing has not yet been 
fully established in most places, for these reasons, 
among others: first, the art of bus manufacturing is 
progressing so rapidly that bus operators have hes- 
itated to place extensive orders for equipment lest 
such improvements be effected in designs and con- 
struction that they would find themselves loaded 
up with obsolete equipment; second, the almost utter 
lack of uniform accounting methods in figuring costs. 
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Wanted!—A Traffic Cop! 
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The whole subject is bound to receive increasing 
attention, not only from street car and bus interests, 
but from city authorities and ordinary citizens. For, 
after all, the transporting of a wage-earner from 
his or her home to the place of business is a matter 
of fundamental importance. 

Incidentally, those who own automobiles will de- 
velop a keener interest in the problem as our streets 
become more and more congested, thus making it 
more and more impracticable to employ private cars 


for daily use in crowded sections of our cities. 
* * * 


Are you digging your grave or raising a monument? 
*x* * * ‘ 4 

From New Orleans comes this announcement: “The 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Company, Inc., the largest 
producer of cotton oil products in the world, will 
shortly offer part of its preferred stock under a plan 
to extend to housewives the cus- 
tomer ownership idea popular 
with public utility companies.” 
The day is coming when millions 
of families will own securities in the companies with 
whom they do business. I own a few shares in the 
company whose street cars, electricity and gas I 
use, and only the other day a circular came offering 
me the opportunity to buy shares in the old-established 
company supplying our water. I own a few shares 
of the company from whom I bought my automobile. 
By and by I hope to own a few shares of the com- 
pany whose gasoline I usually use. I would also like 
to have a little stock in the concern from whom I 
buy all my clothes. 

Wouldn’t it make for peace and contentment if 
most families had a financial interest in the concerns 
they deal with? Under such an arrangement there 
would be less outcry on occasions when prices had 
to be advanced—a la the boarding house mistress, an 
ardent member of a co-operative store, who used to 
impress upon her boarders, “The more you eat, the 
bigger my dividends.” 


* * * 


CUSTOMER 
OWNERSHIP 
OFFERED TO 
FOOD CONSUMERS 


The market for alibis is overstocked. 
_* * & 

You often hear, “After all, only a few can rise.” A 
few generations ago, when things were done on a very 
small scale and opportunities were few, this may have 
been true. But it is not true to-day. You can very easily 
reason this out for yourself. First, 


YA ° 
FEW CAN take a large enterprise. Do only a 
” few in the organization hold good 
NOT TRUE 


positions? Let’s see. There are, of 
‘course, the president, the vice presidents, the treasurer, 
the secretary and suchlike executives. But there are also 
heads of departments, sales managers, superintendents, 
assistants to executives, chief accountants. Often there 
are such experts as chemists, inventors, lawyers, adver- 
tising directors. In addition, every small group of work- 
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ers has someone over it, a foreman or some other person 
ranking above the ordinary workers. Thus, you see, in 
every large concern quite a number of employees, not 
only a few, have risen. 

In small businesses it also is true that a considerable 
proportion of those connected with it have advanced be- 
yond ordinary positions—there may be two or more part- 
ners, or two or three chief executives and, usually, several 
others drawing more than average pay. Indeed, workers 
often complain “There are too many bosses around this 
place.” Whether the number of bosses may be unneces- 
sarily large or not, the fact remains that the total number 
of “bosses” of one kind or another—that is, the total num- 
ber of employees who have risen—is actually very large. 
The latest returns show that 6,787,481 persons paid an 
annual income tax. 

There is not only “room at the top,” but room all the 
way leading to the top. Many can rise, many do rise. 
Many will rise. j 

Are you qualifying? 

x * * 


You have 365 opportunities every year. 
* * * 


Workmen are just as much human beings when 
they are at work as when they are in their homes. 
Some employers, including Henry Ford, do not act 
as if they realized this elementary fact. More and 


more employers, however, are 
seeing the light. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad announces that 
hereafter the names of the 
waiters in their Pullman cars will be printed on the 
menus, so that diners can address them by name in- 
stead of calling each one “George.” Also freight 
trains are being given names, much to the satisfac- 
tion of their crews. The Erie Railroad and one or 
two other railroads reward exceptionally faithful 
service by locomotive engineers by painting the 
driver’s name prominently on his. engine. 

The Lackawanna Railroad has been earnestly de- 
veloping the human relationship with its employees. 
The company’s personnel director, Edwin F. Daley, 
thus describes some of the results: 


The best type of American workman is inclined to be dis- 
trustful of paternalism. We found that when we laid our 
cards on the table and showed the men that we were actually 
trying to reduce the friction which arises in any human 
organization that they showed a splendid spirit of ca-operation. 

As a result of their increased interest in their work*and the 
greater satisfaction with working conditions which we have 
developed, our labor turnover in‘ eighteen months in the 
mechanical department was reduced from 101 per cent. to 36 
per cent., a saving to the railroad of more than $250,000 a 
year. Absenteeism was reduced about 80 per cent. and the 
number of injuries was cut down 40 per cent., with great 
resultant savings to the company and the workers, while pro- 
duction increased 102 per cent. 


Will other railroads and other employers please 
take note? 


THIS 
INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 
102 PER CENT. 


* * * 


The lame duck often is the man who has ducked re- 
sponsibility. 





Invest $5 in a year’s subscription to Forbes and if it doesn’t pay 
you a generous return you can have your money back 
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No truck owner will operate 
a truck long enough to run 


100,000 miles unless those 
miles are money earning miles 


Once more the owners of White Trucks 
report from their actual records a volume 


of high truck mileages that has no par- 
allel. 


More than 6,000 Whites, whose owners 
actually check and report mileages, have 
run 100,000 miles and more each. We 
have no accurate record of the hundreds 
of additional Whites which have ex- 
ceeded 100,000 miles. We do not count 


them. 


A high-grade motor truck should run 
100,000 miles. Whites do. Isolated per- 
formances of one truck, or even one hun- 
dred, are not performance standards. 
Hundreds of White Trucks, as far back 
as 1917, had set the 100,000-mile stand- 
ard of measure for motor truck perform- 
ance. And, while thousands of them 
have been reaching that mark, other 
Whites have gone on—doubling, treb- 
ling, quadrupling it. 


More than 300 have passed the 300,000- 
mile mark and are still giving dependable 
service. Many have exceeded 500,000 


miles, 


Some 100,000-mile White owners have 


only a single truck. Some have as high 
as twenty or thirty in their White fleets 
that have each delivered 100,000 and 
more money-earning miles. Some Whites 
have achieved 100,000 miles in a few 
years. Others have required 10 years to 
run that distance. Still others, serving 
their owners with. equal dependability 
and profit for 14 and 15 years, have not 
yet reached 100,000 miles. 


But White Trucks in all sections of the 
world—all models, in all lines of business 
—have contributed to this record. Moun- 
tain grade and desert sand, clinging mud 
and frozen ruts, broken city streets and 
untracked wilderness—through all kinds 
of going Whites have carried their pay 
loads over their hundreds of thousands 
of miles in all weathers, climates and 
altitudes. 


We could offer no stronger proof that 
White Trucks give you more sustained, 
continuous, profit-making transportation 
than any other motor truck you can buy. 


No other truck manufacturer has ever 
published such a volume of evidence of 
dependability, economy and long life. 
No other truck manufacturer can. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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200,000 miles is almost as 
far as the distance to the 
moon—216,423 miles. 


NEW 


YORK A723 LONDON 
S50 
ThMES~ 


200,000 miles is more than 
50 times the distance between 
New York and London. 





UNITED STATES RAILROADS 


300,000 miles is more than 
the total mileage of all the 
railroads in the United 
States. 


TRUCKS 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








Moving Masses of People with 
Speed, Economy and Comfort 





Evolution of Ideal Transportation System—tThree Basic 
Factors in Solution of the Traction Problem 


By M. B. Lambert 


Manager, Railway Department 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


OW—seven years after the 
N close of the War first 
brought it to the fore for 
unlimited discussion—the plight 
of the tractions is still with us. 
Although almost every experi- 


ment has been tried, the 
cold fact remains that the 


lem is one of the first magnitude 
confronting every American com- 
munity. Every progressive trac- 
tion company is embracing the 
auto bus as a medium of transport 
service where, in its opinion, it 


sume that very marked advances 
will be made in the art of build- 
ing passenger carrying equipment 
—both self-propelled cars and 
electric railway cars and equip- 
ment, 

The economic aspect of 





tractions, while greatly im- 
proved, are still in more or 
less of a plight. 

Every city has its traffic 
and traction problem. 

But it seems fair to as- 
sume, however, that if the 
gas-propelled vehicle had not 
appeared on the scene, there 
would be no plight of the 
tractions. Traction service 
would be in demand in 
direct proportion to the 
growth of business and 
population. It also seems 
fair to assume that this in- 
creased yearly service de- 
mand would have carried 
with it the revenue and in- 
centive to provide the equip- 
ment that accompanies in- 
creasing demand, all of 
which would have resulted 
in prosperous and progress- 
sive traction business. But 
the advent of the automo- 
bile, the auto truck and the 
auto bus changed the whole 
economic aspect of the trac- 
tion transport service. 

The automotive transport 
service has hampered the 
normal development of 
steam and electric rail lines 
alike. It has increased taxa- 
tion for good roads beyond 
the imagination of a decade 
ago. Nevertheless, there are 





way lines. 


electric 





M. B. Lambert 


started with Westinghouse as an apprentice in 
1900, and later had much experience in the 
installation of multiple control apparatus on 
elevated, subway, and interurban electric rail- 
His constructing and operating 
experience was gained on work for the Chicago 
Elevated Railroad and with the Long Island 
Railroad. With the development of modern 
Lambert’s 
practical experience has been of great value, his 
constructive suggestions resulting in greater 
operating economies than usually were con- 


Mr. 


railway equipment, 


sidered possible a number of years ago. 


the whole subject forces the 
impression that the traction 
lines will emerge as the 
major transport medium for 
mass transportation. 

Three basic facts may 
now be regarded as tho- 
roughly established : 

First—The electric car, 
running on rails and receiv- 
ing its power from a wire 
or third rail, is supreme in 
the field of “mass” trans- 
portation ; that is, the carry- 
ing of large numbers of 
passengers in the most eco- 
nomical, rapid, and safe 
manner possible. 

Nothing else that will per- 
form this function more 
satisfactorily has ever been 
invented, and at present 
there is no reason to believe — 
that anything else will be 
invented for many years to 
come. 

Interference with the per- 
formance of this function 
injures not only the trac- 
tion company but, what is 
of vastly more importance, 
the community itself.. 

Second—The automobile 
bus is not simply a competi- 
tor of the electric railway, 
but is its most useful auxi- 
liary. In particular it pro- 
vides a means whereby the 
railways can shake off a 





few who do not admit that, 
notwithstanding the eco- 
nomic waste that has followed in 
its wake—in the form of hastily 
constructed, hard surfaced roads 
and the economic injury visited 
upon rail lines, as well as street 
congestion and accidents—it has 
contributed immeasurably toward 
making America what it is to- 
day. 

The traction and traffic prob- 





may be-economically employed or 
where the community demands 
this form of service and ways and 
means can be found to give it. 
In a word, the whole matter is in 
a state of flux and will perhaps 
require another ten years to set- 
tle down to a practical solution of 
efficient co-ordinated. service. 

In the meantime, it is safe to as- 





millstone that has long been 
around their necks—name- 
ly, the unprofitable rail line. 
Third—The entire transporta- 
tion system of a given community 
must be under the control of a 
single organization. Competition 
in the supplying of transportation 
is no more feasible than competi- 
tion in the supplying of water, 
gas, or electricity. When such 
(Continued on page 36) 
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UNITED STATES BUS-TRUCK TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES 
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One of the new high-powered buses operated by 
the Uoion Pacific Railroad in Zion National Park, 
Utah. Equipped with six U.S. Royal Cord Bus- 
Truck Tires. 


Extending the Railway’s Service 
with Dependable Bus Equipment 


HE RAILWAY is no longer content to serve the territory close 
to its right-of-way. Today it is extending its service to com- 
munities many miles away by means of the powerful motor bus. 


Men responsible for selecting tires that will do for the bus 
what rails do for the regular train, have no hesitation in speci- 
fying U.S. Royal Cord Bus-Truck Tires. 


Here is a tire that is specifically designed for the modern motor 
bus. It is built to meet the particular requirements by which 
buses can be operated with safety, dependability and profit. 


The U.S. Royal Cord Bus-Truck Tire was the first pneumatic 
definitely designed for bus service—the first to carry the word 
“Bus” on the tire. 








Its Latex-treated Web Cord construction combines maximum 
strength with maximum flexibility—the two essentials for long 


A fleet of forty buses like the one illus- wear and perfect cushioning. 
trated at the top are operated by the 


Lichen Hectic hatlour Gatumnne tt Mien Its rugged Royal Cord tread affords sure, safe traction under | 


National Park. U.S. Royal Cord Bus- all road conditions. 
Truck Tires are used as standard equip- The exceptional qualities of the tire are magnified by a spe- 
ment. cial service maintained by the United States Rubber Company. 


Trained tire experts are employed in a day-to-day study of bus 
operating conditions in every part of the country. The valuable 
results of this study are used to enable operators to get more 
service from their tires. 


United States Rubber Company 





The Union Pacific Bus Fleet lined up at the side 
of one of the Company’s locomotives. 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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competition is permitted, the com- 
munity in the long run pays more 
for poorer service. 

The ideal transportation system 
for most communities consists of 
main electric railway lines with auto 
bus feeders. The main lines carry 
passengers to and from congested 
districts, and are kept as free as pos- 
sible from interference by the use of 
protected rights-of-way, wherever 
practical, and by preferential traffic 
regulations when city streets must be 
used. Auto busses, operated under 
the control and discipline of the 
railway organization, give service 
to the outlying and sparsely in- 
habited areas and other districts 
where the laying of rails is un- 
desirable. 

It is probably quite fair to say 
that if the electric railway organ- 
ization of any community were 
given a free hand to reorganize its 
facilities, it could very quickly 
eliminate that community’s trans- 

portation difficulties. But this re- 
' quires the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of the civic authorities and 
the public with the railway organ- 
ization, and this co-operation at 
present is often difficult to obtain. 
Politicians still find it to their ad- 
vantage to attack transit “inter- 
ests,” and the public can still be 
misguided by such fallacies as, 
“The more competition the bet- 
ter.” 

Little or nothing can be accom- 
plished until the general public 
understands the true situation and 
the proper remedies to be applied. 
Consequently, it appears that the 
most important present duty of 
the electric railways is fully to 
educate the public regarding the 
simple economic facts underlying 
the whole traction problem, the 
engineering and financial methods 
that must be employed to provide 
satisfactory transportation, and 
the need for close co-operation 
between the company, the civic 
authorities, and the public. 

The leaders of the traction in- 
dustry have long realized the pro- 
found character of the whole situ- 
ation, embracing as it does a vari- 
ety of difficult financial problems, 
complex political considerations, 
and volatile public opinion. They 
are, however, individually and col- 
lectively, working toward a sound 
economic adjustment of passenger 
transport service. And, since the 
American public can be counted 
upon to do the right thing when 
they fully understand a given situ- 
ation, one community after another 
will solve its transportation prob- 
lems by the application of modern 
transportation engineering, until 
in time the traffic conditions which 
disgrace so many of our cities will 
be a thing of the past. 
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My 
Favorite 
Motto 


ORK for your employer 
exactly as if the business 
belonged to you. 


W. G. Stuber 


President, Eastman Kodak 
Company 














New Uses for Gas in Industry 
Bring Tenfold Gain 


(Continued from page 22) 


ten—even refused to co-operate in 
any way. With persistence one 
company was found which finally 
lent some of its plant facilities for 
experimentation. 

One year passed, the problem 
was still unsolved, and the barrel 
makers were smiling as if to say 
“I told you so.” Another year and 
conditions were little changed ex- 
cept that the barrel makers’ 
smiles were still broader. At the 
end of a third year the plant man- 
ager, with a touch of sympathy in 
his voice, suggested that the en- 
gineers had better put their time 
to better use somewhere else. 

The engineers did not agree 
with him. They “had the problem 
almost licked,” they said. “The 
problem ts licked,” they said a little 
later. Now there are in Chicago 
less than half a dozen of the old- 
fashioned coal fires for drying bar- 
rels. The cooperage business has 
been benefited by the introduction 
of gas-fired drying, and the gas 
company’s output has been in- 
creased by 52,000,000 cubic feet a 
year used by the cooperage con- 
cerns. 

So one might run on to tiresome 
length, citing examples of success- 
fully studied-out new applications 
of gas fired heat treating. The 
range would be from the micro- 
scopic processes of jewelers and op- 
ticians to automobile chassis tem- 
pering and similar heavy duty pro- 
cesses. The examples cited should 
be sufficient to indicate the im- 
mense field for the industrial use 
of gas and the practical, thorough 
and commonsense way in which 
gas companies are going after the 
business. 

There is, in successful salesman- 
ship, an established principle of 
procedure that calls for thorough- 


ness as well as fundamental com- 
mon sense in the application of 
it. The principle is this: To sell 
your product to the man who has 
never used it, you must know as 
much as he does, or more, about 
every part of his business that 
impinges upon use of what you 
are selling. 

Gas companies, as illustrated by 
the examples cited, are applying 
that principle. By commonsense 
thoroughness they are proving to 
manufacturers whose processes 
require heat, that they “can do it 
better with gas’—and usually 
cheaper. 





Ponder This: 


Detroit owns a municipal street 
lighting plant and a street railway 
system. Four years ago its ex- 
pense of government per capita 
was $33.49; to-day it is $120.30. 

Seattle, likewise, owns a light 
and power plant and a street rail- 
way system. Its per capita cost 
of government in five years has. 
jumped from $58.91 to $110.73. 

Private industries can stay in 
business only so long as they can 
make a profit. Publicly owned in- 
dustries can stay in business so 
long as they can collect enough 
taxes from the people to make up 
the deficit—and everybody must 
contribute to these taxes, directly 
or indirectly.— Seattle Business 
Chronicle. 

ok a 


All the money in the world is no. 
use to a man or his country if he 
spends it as fast as he makes it. 
All he has left is his bills and the 
reputation for being a fool—Kip- 
ling. 

a i 

There is danger when a man 
throws his tongue into high gear 
before he gets his brain a-going.. 
—Chrysler Circle. 
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Not long ago, trolleys had three 
or four steps. Now it is easy 
to get into a trolley car. 






> Pe REA EVAL 


Saving millions of steps a day! 





General Electric Company 
engineers have given twenty- 
five years of unceasing effort 
to the interest of greater 
comfort, greater ease and 
greater safety in modern 
street railway service. And 
in the same _ twenty-five 
years they have also helped 
place on the broad shoulders 
of Electricity the heavy 
burdens of factory and 
home. 


It sounds incredible. But since we no 
longer “climb upstairs” to board a trolley 
those steps are actually saved. 


To put the floor of the car only one step 
from the ground, the engineers of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company built a new motor 
that fits compactly in small space, though 
it gets the car away in one-third less 
time. 


A great improvement! Another reason why 
electric railways carry more passengers 
than ever before. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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His Wasted Millions 
66 ND what have you done 

A with your millions?” I 
asked a man of 70, who had come 
to the end of a rather futile life. 

“What millions?” he asked, in- 
dignantly. “I have never had 
thousands, let alone millions.” 

“Well,” I replied, mercilessly, as 
he was a man who pitied himself, 

“if you have had 70 years, isn’t it 
true that you have had 36,000,000,- 
000 minutes? What about them?” 

“Oh, minutes!” he replied, con- 
temptuously. “I never gave a 
thought to minutes.” 

Quite a good epitaph for him, 
wasn’t it?—“I never gave a 
thought to minutes and now here 
I am.”—The Efficiency Magazine. 

* * * 

When the fight begins within him- 
self a man’s worth something.— 
Browning. 

From A. L. Storr, St. Lows, Mo. 
* * 

The great national danger to- 
day is economic. ignorance. The 
masses of people are beginning to 
think for themselves. If they do 
not have the knowledge and train- 
ing necessary to think intelligent- 
ly, they will bring disaster upon 
all of us—A. C. Bedford. 

* * * 

Cleverness is serviceable for every- 
thing, sufficient for nothing —Amiel. 
* * x 

Common sense and interests of 
all the people call for co-operation 
in a spirit of understanding and 
goodwill on the part of all elements 
making up the industrial life of the 
nation. Deep down beneath the 
surface of every militant move- 
ment may be found the germ of 
revolution. If it is allowed to de- 
velop it will grow and multiply 
until it menaces the very existence 
of the republic—President Green, 


of the American Federation of 
‘Labor. 








WIN A PRIZE 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you 
state source of quotation and 
author’s name. Names of winners 


will be printed. 














Little Things 

He rang in a little sooner 

Than the fellows in his shop; 
And he stayed a little longer 

When the whistle ordered 

“Stop.” 

He worked a little harder 

And he talked a little less, 
He seemed but little hurried 

And he showed but little stress, 
For every little, movement 

His efficiency expressed. 
Thus his envelope grew just 

A little thicker than the rest. 


He saved a little money 
In a hundred little ways; 
He banked a little extra 
When he got a little raise. 
A little “working model” 

Took his little “leisure” time, 
He wrought each little part of it 
With patience most sublime. 

Now it’s very little wonder 
That he murmurs with a smile, 
As he clips his little coupons: 
“Aren’t the little things worth 
while.” 


—Selected. 
* * * 

The best things are the most 

difficult.—Plutarch. 
x * * 

The fuel of the future is going to 
come from fruit like sumach, or 
from apples, weeds, sawdust—al- 
most anything. There is fuel in 
every bit of vegetable matter that 
can be fermented.: There’s enough 
alcohol in one year’s yield of an 
acre of potatoes to drive the 
machinery necessary to cultivate 
the field for a hundred years.— 
Henry Ford. 

et aa 

It becomes no man to nurse 
despair, but, in the teeth of clenched 
antagonisms, to follow up the worth- 
iest till he die—Tennyson. 

From C. C. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo. 
* * x 


Sincerity is impossible unless it 
pervades the whole being; and the 
pretense of it saps the very founda- 
tion of character—James Russell 
Lowell. 

“2 « 

Waste is worse than loss. The 
time is coming when every person 
who lays claim to ability will keep 


the question of waste before him — 


constantly. The scope of thrift is 


limitless.—Edison. 


Men! 


HE world to-day is looking for 

men who are not for sale; 
men who are honest, sound from 
center to circumference, true to 
the heart’s core; men with con- 
science as steady as the needle to 
the pole; men who will stand for 
the right if the heavens totter and 
the earth reels; men who can tell 
the truth and look the world right 
in the eye; men who neither brag 
nor run; men who neither flag nor 
flinch; men who will not lie, shirk, 
or dodge; men in whom the cour- 
age of everlasting life runs still, 
deep and strong; men who know 
their message and tell it; men who 
know their place and fill it; men 
who know their business and at- 
tend to it; men who are not too 
lazy to work nor too stupid to be 
poor; men who are willing to eat 
what they have earned and not 
ashamed to say “no” with emphasis 
and wear what they have paid for; 
men who are not ashamed to say, 
“I can’t afford it.”—Selected. 


* * * 


To business that we love, we rise 
betimes and go to it with delight.— 
Shakespeare. 

From A. Loeb, Denver, Colo. 
* * * 


If you take too much time off 
to spend your earnings, you can’t 
accumulate. I early recognized 
that it was my business and my 
duty to do all the work which 
came to me to do in the very best 
manner that I was able to do it, 
and without any regard for the 
compensation which I received for 
it. I saved money. I always saved 
money, and why, because I never 
had time to spend what I earned, 


and it accumulated.—_Samuel Vau- 
clain. ~ 











A Gext 


ut seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteous- 


mess; and all these things shall 
be added muto yon. 


From I. A. Carr, Almo, 
Idaho. What ts your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
| ‘Fillerless’ 
CORDS 


The Royal Blue Lime, conducting 
motor tours in Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington 
and Montreal, writes this about Fisk 
Transportation Cords: 





“For the past six years the major 
part of our tire equipment has been 
Fisk, and the uniformly high mile- 
age as reported to you has not been 
confined to our New England tours, 
but has been equally satisfactory to 
us under entirely different operating 
conditions in other sections of the 
country. 


“You, no doubt, will be interested 
to know how we appreciate your 
service on Fisk Bus Tires and that 
this service does not cease when you 
have taken the order. 


“The Royal Blue Line Co., Inc., 
(signed) “W. F. Smith, President.” 


These Transportation Tires are made 
by the Fisk ‘Fillerless’ method of 
construction which eliminates cross 
threads or fillers, controls the spac- 
ing and tension of cords and uani- 
formly surrounds the cords with 
rubber. 





All Bus, Truck and Commercial Sizes 
_A Royal Blue LinejBus 


ee 


% 


Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Does the Florida ‘‘Boom”’ Hinge on Business Conditions? 


agricultural production, 40 per 
cent. Allowing for the necessary 
deficiencies and uncertainties of 
such statistics, it is plain that Flor- 
ida shows a fairly well balanced 
output. 

Note, however, an impressive 
fact. Though diversified and well 
balanced, Florida’s production is 
small in comparison with many 
other states. The boom in Florida 
is not based on _ production. 
People don’t go to Florida to make 
money, but rather to get money. 
Moreover, instead of production 
and thrift being the key note, con- 
sumption, spending, and specula- 
tion, are the things most prom- 
inent. I shall have more to say on 
this point at the conclusion of my 
analysis. 

I especially emphasize the fact 
that in describing Florida’s produc- 
tion as small compared with other 
states, I am referring solely to 
present conditions. There is no 
reason why Florida may not in- 
crease its production to an amaz- 
ing figure. Potentially the state is 
a producer of great promise. Re- 
sources are there, controlling con- 
ditions are there, and Florida’s 
present output is but a mere frac- 
tion of the state’s full capabilities 
when its latent possibilities are 
developed. Just at present the big 
thing in Florida is consumption 
rather than production. However, 
look for the day in this state when 
there will be not only an inrush of 
wealth from other states, but an 
outpouring of wealth from Flor- 
ida itself, created from agricultur- 
al and industrial sources. 


Growth. of Population 


Another valuable contribution 
from the Census Bureau is the 
record of population growth. This 
is especially helpful in comparing 
the relative rates of population 
growth for the entire United 
States, the state of Florida, and 
Florida cities. (See table, page 10.) 
From 1850 to 1920 the figures are 
exact enumerations, made by the 
Census Bureau every ten years. 
From 1921 to 1925 the data are 
merely the Census Bureau esti- 
mates, rather than enumerations. 
Such figures not only give a broad 
background for the study of the 
population growth of this locality, 
but they also demonstrate the 
following important fact: Regard- 
less of the present boom, Florida 
for many years has been making 
satisfactory, if not spectacular 
growth, and on the whole has 
somewhat exceeded, in percentage 
rate of growth, the United States 
as a whole. In other words, do 


(Continued from page 11) 


not overlook the fact that Florida 
has a past, a present, and a future. 
independent of, and apart from, 
any speculative extravagances that 
may be witnessed. The state has 
a normal growth, underlying its 
abnormal growth—and in the long 
run the former factor may prove 
to be the more important. 


Climate Principal Asset 


Florida is no different from what 
it was fifty or twenty-five years 
ago. Its principal asset then was 
and still is its climate. This cli- 
mate is the same now as it always 
was. Florida could raise citrus 
fruit, vegetables, and other things 
just as well a quarter of a century 
ago as it can to-day. Therefore, 
I repeat that the Florida boom is 
not due to any new conditions in 
Florida, but is due to general busi- 
ness conditions. In this article I 
hope to throw some light on the 
question of the duration of the 
boom and help people to come to 
a decision on this vital point; but 
we should remember that what- 
ever happens, Florida fundamental- 
ly will be just as good after the 
boom as it is now. Florida’s cli- 
mate will be just as attractive. Florida 
will raise good citrus fruit and will 
be the same Florida. It cannot 
be stated too strongly or too often, 
that the Florida boom is essential- 
ly not due to local conditions, but 
rather to national conditions. 

The study of business conditions 
which I touched upon at the open- 
ing of this article shows that 
about so often there comes a 
speculation in real estate like a 
speculation in securities. When I 
was a boy this broke out in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. There was a 
great boom in farm land and city 
property. I remember that my 
father was much excited at that 
time over increased values that 
were taking place in cities like 
Topeka, Kansas City, and Omaha. 
This lasted a reasonable time and 
then passed over. In about ten 
years another boom broke out in 
more northern states, like Minne- 
sota; and finally in the North- 
west. Cities like St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis and Duluth had a great 
speculative era ‘which spread to 
Washington and Oregon. People 
rushed to the Northwest and great 
profits were made in Northwest 
farm lands and also in city prop- 
erties. This lasted ten or twelve 
years, and then died out and real 
estate in some of these cities 
could be bought for one-half or 
one-quarter the prices paid only 
a few years previous. Then con- 
ditions were somewhat stable for 


ten or a dozen years, when the 
fever next broke out in California 
and the Southwest. 

This California movement is 
particularly interesting, because 
similiar in some aspects to the 
Florida expansion. In absolute 
value of products, California out- 
ranks Florida, but the percentage 
of distribution is curiously similar. 
Of California’s total output about 
60 per cent. is represented by in- 
dustrial output and 40 per cent. 
by agricultural output. Whereas 
Florida’s production is relatively 
small, California’s production is 
large. California’s boom was 
based in part on _ production. 
People went there to make money 
—in production as well as specula- 
tion—not merely to spend money. 
Please recall this difference, when 
I have occasion to refer to it in my 
concluding remarks. 

In California’s boom, as in Flor- 
ida’s, climate plays a central role. 
In each state the striking feature 
has not been an industrial or agri- 
cultural development so much as 
a tourist development. The “Go- 
ing-Away-Winters” industry ori- 
ginated in California. Now it is 
breaking out in Florida. Florida’s 
boom can be traced to three 
things: 


Three Sources of Florida “Boom” 


1—The automobile industry and 
good roads. 

2—The “Going-Away-Winters” 
industry—which results from auto- 
mobiles, good roads, and good 
times. 

The Florida boom received a di- 
rect impetus from the improve- 
ment in the general farm situation 
throughout the country, which was 
apparent in 1922. In that year 
United States crops reached a total 
value of $8,445,979,000, or 31 per 
cent. above 1921. 
year, crops were appraised at $9,- 
468,128,000, or 12 per cent. above 
the 1922 figure. In 1924, the value 
was $10,326,769,000, or 9 per cent. 
above 1923. Present indications 
are that the crops of 1925 will 
equal, if not surpass, in value those. 
of 1924. 

From another viewpoint the 
farmer’s rise toward prosperity is 
exhibited by the index number of 
the purchasing power of agricul- 
tural products in relationship to 
goods the farmer buys. This in- 


dex nuinber reads: 1921, Index 69; 
1922, Index 74; 1923, Index 79; 
1924, Index 83; 1925, Index 90. 
3—The speculative desire to get 
something for nothing—which de- 
sire is prompted, encouraged, and 
(Continued on page 44) 
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The Commercial World Is Moving Fast— 





And Carrying Many New Demands With It 


W less than one generation the automobile 

has all but driven horse-drawn vehicles 
from our highways—reinforced concrete 
buildings have passed from the stage of ex- 
periment to complete public acceptance as a 
standardized method of construction—and 
now the motor-bus bids fair to soon outrival 
the railways in passenger transport. 


In all these developments Sheet Steel has 
played an important part. For construction 
of motor cars and buses it is an essential. In 
reinforced concrete construction it is no less 
so in the use of metal lath and expanded 
metal reinfercement as well as its use for con- 
struction ‘‘forms’’. 


Every business man must realize the tre- 
mendous business changes brought about by 
these amazingly rapid developments, but 
how many of us appreciate the equally im- 
portant tendencies which are developing 
with equal speed? 


Steel furniture for residence, office, hotel and 


hospital use is growing in popular favor and 
demand at a rapid rate. How long will it be 
before it is the accepted standard? 


The heated laundry dryer for domestic use 
in cabinet form awaits only the push of popu- 
lar education and skillful merchandising to 
find as general acceptance and sale as the 
automobile or the washing machine. 


Steel roofing in new and beautiful forms is 
rapidly coming into vogue, bringing with it 
an enormous new market. 


The demand for garages and for ‘‘Summer 
cottages”’ in the woods and mountains and 
by the lake and sea presents a tremendous 
new field for construction in which standard - 
ized and organized large scale operations can 
best serve the public and for which Sheet 
Steel is an ideal construction material. 


You will be interested in our booklet, ‘“The 
Service of Sheet Steel To The Public.”” Ask 
for a copy. 


SHEET ST ee... 















£9, TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
VER BUILD : 


PITTSBURGH PENN ‘SYLVANIA. 
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' GET INDIA-WISE 


Fh oe 61% of all Indias are used on Buses and 
other Commercial Vehicles 


INDIA TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 
























Wilhelm % “* . , , 21 mK 
The Most’Favorably Talked 
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“She Fire with the * 
GUM-WELD CUSHION 


About Bus Tire in America 
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(Continued from page 40) 
made possible by the improved 
conditions above indicated. A 
period of speculation in selling land 
or securities is possible only when 
people have money. 


What is the meaning of the farm 
improvement, translated into terms 
of a Florida boom? What hap- 
pened was this: The farmer took 
advantage of his improved status 
to have a Winter vacation. Pre- 
vious to this time the farmers, as 
an economic group, had never had 
a vacation. During the Summer 
they had always been held on their 
farms by the urgency of their 
work, as effectively as though con- 
fined by prison walls. The more 
successful the farmer, the more 
closely he stuck to his job during 
planting and harvesting. When 
Winter came the farmer was rela- 
tively free. But his freedom 
availed him nothing. Before the 
days of the automobile, good 
roads, and a fair financial return 
from farming, the majority of 
farmers were unable to migrate 
South at the approach of Winter. 
‘So the average farmer had no res- 
pite or recreation. 


Farmers Have Profited 


The same general psychology 
applies to the farmer’s speculative 
instincts. The farmer has seen 
other people become rich without 
rendering much of anything in re- 
turn. He, however, has been able 
to make money only by the sweat 
of his brow. At previous times 
when he has taken a flier by buy- 
ing some mining stocks, or oil 
stocks, he has lost money. Up to 
the time of his expérience with 
Florida the farmer has seldom en- 
joyed “cashing in” on an economic 
situation. His luck, however, ap- 
parently changed with the develop- 
ment of Florida. Thus the farmers 
of the South and West have not 
only enjoyed going to Florida in 
their “flivvers” and having a real 
vacation, but most of them have 
made a little money in Florida. 
With the exception of professional 
operators and a few rich people, 
most of the money thus far made 
in Florida real estate has been 
made by the farmers of the Middle 
West. Hundreds of thousands of 
them have purchased lots and now 
have paper profits. 


Automobiles, good roads, good 
times and speculative profits have 
transformed the farmer’s life and 
habits. The migratory movement 
started in a small, pioneering way. 
In each locality, some adventurous 
family packed up after the Fall 
work was finished, and motored 
South. The car was loaded down 
with food, shelter, and clothing— 
everything from children to chic- 


kens. The family was taking no 
chances on Winter resort prices. 
It was a strictly self-sustaining 
group that made the flight to Flor- 
ida. There, in easy climate and 
easy circumstances, this nomad 
family had the time of their lives, 
and for the first time in their lives 
they had a real vacation. Such 
news spreads fast and far. More 
and more families have followed 
the example of their enterprising 
neighbor, until the annual Winter 
migration has grown into a real 
revolution. It includes not only 
farmers, but carpenters, painters, 
plumbers, professional men, and 
innumerable other workers in all 
kinds of occupations. 


Vacations at a Profit 


A most remarkable feature of 
this “Going-A wa y-Winters” in- 
dustry is the combination of pleas- 
ure and profit. The visiting farm- 
ers do not care to pay rent and so 
they buy or build little places of 
their own in Florida. They have 
had an opportunity to sell their 
places at an attractive advance. In- 
stead of being an expense, the 
Winter vacation became an income, 
and in some cases the farmer made 
more money in Florida in Winter 
than he did on the farm in Sum- 
mer. Thus the “Going-Away- 
Winters” industry received a still 
more compelling stimulus. It is 
no wonder that Florida boomed. 

The long swings in real estate 
movements are very similar to the 
long swings in stock market move- 
ments. Certain people take to 
real estate while other people na- 
turally take to the stock market. 
Both, however, are dependent on 
business conditions and both are 
simply a reaction from easy money, 
small profits in their regular busi- 
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ness, and other economic factors. 
Of course, in connection with Flor- 
ida, good roads and the automobile 
have greatly helped and accentu- 
ated the situation. 

In the stock market we are not 
at all surprised to see these booms 


where different features are the 


bases of different booms. For in- 
stance, in the ’80s, when railroads 
were the great factor, fortunes 
were made speculating in railroad 
stocks. The next boom which 
came in the latter 90s was based 
on the Industrial Trusts. In this 
period stocks like American Sugar 
Refining, Amalgamted Copper, 
United States Steel were the great 
leaders. In the recent stock mar- 
ket boom the Public Utilities have 
led. None of these booms is due 
to the intrinsic merits of the re- 
spective groups; neither is the de- 
cline due to any faults of the re- 
spective groups. More people are 
traveling on the railroads to-day 
then ever before. Many times 
more sugar, copper, and other com- 
modities are being consumed than 
in those days when sugar and cop- 
per stocks were so tremendously 
popular. Public utilities are now 
having their day, but within ten 
years people probably will refuse 
to touch public utilities for one- 
half their present prices. 


Mr. Speculator: Watch This 


Now it is just as logical to ex- 
pect such movements in connection 
with real estate changes. Fun- 
damental conditions, the law of 
action and reaction, apply to spec- 
ulation in real estate as they apply 
to speculation in the stock mar- 
ket; but a different group of men 
seem to prefer one to the other. 
Moreover, the same law of group 
interest applies to real estate. In- 
stead of one generation speculat- 
ing in coppers and another in pub- 
lic utilities, one generation of real 
estate speculators takes the Mid- 
dle West, another takes the North- 
west, another takes California; 
while the present generation is 
taking Florida. All of these move- 
ments are perfectly natural and 
legitimate, but I do wish to im- 
press upon readers that they are 
merely reacting to fundamental 
business conditions. 

Hence, to those interested in Flor- 
ida, let me say: Study business con- 
ditions, because your projits in Flor- 
ida are much more bound up with 
money rates, bank clearings, foreign 
trade, car loadings, and other funda- 
mental subjects than with the sun- 
shine or tourist business in Florida. 





This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Babson on the relation between 
the Florida boom and business condi- 
tions. The final article—giving Mr. 
Babson’s lusi will be printed 





in an early issue. 
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“J don’t see how we can do it,” said the 
purchasing agent. 

“I don’t see why we should do it,” said 
the general sales manager. 

But the advertising manager stuck to 
his guns—and the President sat back 
quietly. No one knew what he was think- 
ing—yet. 

The situation was this: the advertising 
manager had received a severe criticism of 
the house’s stationery, and he argued that 
if a disinterested business man felt that 
‘way about it customers and prospects must 
feel the same way. 

“We need to dress up our business a 
little more intelligently,” he said earnestly. 
“T want us to raise the standard of our 


stationery. Call it sales expense. Charge it 


to advertising. I don’t care which. 


“I have in mind the paper we need. 
It is made of rags, al] new white rags; there 
isn't a fibre of wood pulp in it. It has a 
fine old name. It has an impressive, mas- 
culine appearance. It represents prestige, 
high position, good taste, self-respect. It 
does the whole job which letter papes 
should do.” 

He turned to the President. 

“Do you agree that we need this kind 
of stationery?” 

The President nodded thoughtfully. 

“Yes—I suppose we had better not 
delay going to Crane’s Bond.” 

“Why how did you know I meant 
‘Crane’s 2” 


“Didn't you just: describe it2” 


BIRT M@yEAEX Rei 
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Crane’s Business Papers 





CRANE @&® COMPANY, INC. 
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Giving the Car-Rider a Voice Revitalizes Traction Service 


trolleys went back into operation 
on a compromise fare, pending 
submission of the company’s terms 
to the voters. In the interval the 
corporation launched an intensive 
campaign of education. It took 
large newspaper space, well illus- 
trated, each advertisement being 
confined to a single point of the 
many at issue. But more important 
than all of this, its executives took 
the time to go over the whole situ- 
ation with the car men and other 
employees. Then, a month before 
the election, these workers 
launched a house-to-house canvass 
that reached every voter in the 
city. As a consequence the citizens 
of Akron voted with more real 
understanding of the transporta- 
tion problem than any similar 
group had ever had before, and 
the company’s terms were ap- 
proved by a large vote. 


Unusual Business-Getting 


If you get the idea, however, 
that any of Mr. Cobb’s properties 
are resting on their laurels you 
will fall far short of the mark. The 
Consumers’ Power Company of 
Michigan, of which he is president, 
recently won the Charles A. Coffin 
medal in recognition of distin- 
guished service to the industry. A 
book could be written on some of 
the unusual things done by this 
company. It started the planting 
of white pine last year in regions 
lumbered off decades ago and use- 
less for any other purpose, and 
this year ten thousand more plant- 
ings were made. A survey was 
made of thousands of acres of 
marsh and bay land along rivers 
utilized by the company’s power 
plants, and thousands of duck po- 
tato, sago pond plant, wild rice 
seed, wild celery buds and other 
plants which will help to feed game 
birds were set out. The company 
also released 210,000 fish obtained 
from state hatcheries. 

These are all justified on a busi- 
ness basis. They assure to Michi- 
gan residents continued enjoyment 
of the state’s game resources, and 
a continued influx of paying vis- 
itors. It happens, however, that 
the item of fishing is quite close 
to the heart of B. C. Cobb. He puts 
in six weeks every year at his 
hunting lodge in Canada; he is a 
member of the Bras Coupe Hunt- 
ing and Fishing Club of Quebec. 

The Northern Ohio Light & 
Traction Company, of which Mr. 
Cobb is also president, has taken 
the leadership in another field and 
since 1922 has been demonstrating 
to the industry that profits are to 
be made out of freight. In the 


(Continued from page 15) 


last year this company developed 
the first electric refrigerator car, 
and it is now in operation between 
Cleveland and other points on the 
company’s interburban railway 
lines, furnishing an overnight de- 
livery service of perishables. 

The car is equipped with a ref- 
rigerator plant, operated by elec- 
tricity from the trolley, with a 
thermostat control insuring even 
temperature—a condition not al- 
ways possible in the iced type of 
refrigerator car. ‘ 

An even more interesting bit 
of pioneering is to be found in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., where Mr. 
Cobb is president of the street 
railway company. When one of 
the company’s car barns burned 
down last year the officials had to 
borrow cars from other compa- 
nies until new ones could be de- 
livered. Pending this it was de- 
termined to experiment with new 
types, and as a consequence three 
“noiseless trolleys” are now in 
operation, each the product of a 
different maker. Soon they will 
be followed by many more for reg- 
ular service. 


Improved Type of Cars 


The new cars embody various 
other recent developments in the 
design of electric transportation 
units. Among these are provisions 
for great riding comfort and ease 
of operation, better seating con- 
struction and arrangement, easier 
access, improved lighting, heating 
and ventilation, ample safety de- 
vices, bulletin boards, and elec- 
tric loud speaker announcers. The 
cars are designed for operation by 
either one or two men. The noise- 
less feature is obtained by a new 
type of roller bearing trucks, 
equipped with automobile-type 
drum band brakes, operated by 
air, in place of the usual iron brake 
shoes. Different methods have 
been used by the different manu- 
facturers to stifle the noise. One 
of the cars is equipped with wheels 
in which holes have been bored 
and filled with rubber. 

The company points out that the 
dominant thought in the selection 
of this type of equipment is for the 
greater popularization of electric 
railway service. Being not much 
more than half the weight of the 
old type street cars, the new ones 
are cheaper to operate. It is said 
they can start and gather speed 
as rapidly as the best of the mo- 
tor trucks, and deceleration is 
more efficient with the new type 
of brake band. 

Assuming that these cars stand 
up under the severe tests to which 
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they are now being put in Grand 
Rapids, the benefit to the industry, 
to car-riders and to investors will 
be almost beyond calculation. 
Until these cars were designed lit- 
tle progress had been made in 
street railway coach construction 
for twenty years, save in the mat- 
ter of size. The old type cars of 
the same length as the _ experi- 
mental coaches weigh 48,000 
pounds, as compared with 25,000 
for the new ones, and require 
about twice as much current to 
operate. This extra weight, of 
course, reduces the life of rails. 


Gives Public What It Wants 


The experiments in selling trans- 
portation being made at Grand 
Rapids are being watched even 
more closely than the new cars. 
Men employed by the company 
have been making a_ house-to- 
house canvass to urge people to 
make use of the trolley system, 
and to find out what they want 
in the way of service. Each of the 
new experimental cars has been 
given a name and the public has 
voted for its preference in type 
of car and color. A “valet car” 
has been provided in the barn in 
which employees are spruced up. 
Their uniforms are pressed free 
of charge every few days, and 
facilities are provided for keeping 
shoes shined. 

It is the contention of Mr. 
Cobb, and of other experts in 
street railway transportation, that 
so far nothing has been developed 
to furnish equal service to the elec- 
tric railway coach for mass trans- 
portation at a low rate of fare. 
But he is constantly pointing out 
that the best service obtainable is 
far below what could be given un- 
der scientific regulation of traffic. 

Mr. Cobb’s point of view on trac- 
tions is due largely to his broad 
experience in the general public 
utility field. As chief operating 
officer of the Commonwealth 
Power Corporation and its various 
subsidiaries he has had an active 
and diversified experience in 
wrestling with the problems that 
beset all power and light com- 
panies not so long ago. Things 
have since changed for the better 
in that industry but the traction 
problem is still a perplexing one. 
The best minds of the industry, 
however, are represented on the 
newly formed Advisory Council of 
the American Electric Railway As- 


sociation and it is evident that © 


more aggressive steps are being 
taken to rehabilitate the earning 
power of our street and interurban 
railways. 
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Rogers Dam, Muskegon River 











ELECTRIC 


2,830 Miles of Transmission Lines 
17,823 Miles of Distribution Lines 
377,410 Electric Customers 


140,000 Volt S:eel Tower 


Transmission Lines 


Commonwealth Power Corporation 


controlling utility properties operating in 
MICHIGAN, ILLINOIS, INDIANA, OHIO AND TENNESSEE 
serving 375 cities and towns with a population estimated in excess of 1,850,000 


"hae operated properties form one of the largest groups of utilities in the United States, engaged 
principally in the production and sale of electricity for light and power, and gas as fuel. Some 
of the largest cities served are — Grand Rapids, Jackson, Lansing, Flint, Kalamazoo, Muskegon, 
Pontiac, Battle Creek, Bay City and Saginaw, Michigan; Springfield, Ohio; Evansville, Indiana; 
Peoria and Springfield, Illinois; and Nashville, Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tennessee. 


GAS 


1,579.52 Miles « f Gas Mains 

154,447 Gas Customers 

39,325,000 Cu. Ft. Daily Manu- 
facturing Capacity 

18,413,000 Cu. Ft. Storage Capacity 


Foote Dam, Au Sable River 





761,900 H. P. Generating Capacity 
Year Gross 
Earnings* 

1925** $41,788,758 
1924 39,314,810 
1923 3754425596 
1922 32,144,695 
1921 30,654,543 





Record of Growth 
Electric Sales Electric 
in K,W.H.* Customers* 

1,158,069,204 377,410 
1,005,855;275 354,613 
979,681,098 317,116 
759,346,913 264,027 
673,736,344 235,934 


Gas Sales 
in Cubic Feet 
4,877,872,700 
433379707,400 
4,249,271,600 
3,807,422,300 
31549,697,100 


*These figures are prepared on basis of giving effect for the full period to the acquisition of the 
Tennessee Electric Power Com. any uncer Plan which became effective in July, 1925. 
**T welve months e..ded August 31, 1925. 


Gas 
Customers 


1545447 
143,016 
119,103 
111,513 
105,365 








14 Wall Street, New York 





A pamphlet fully describing the business and securi- 
1 eeetiinreniteeseemmmmnemem ae 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Over two-thirds of the gross revenue of the properties is contributed by the Electric Department. 
The interesting fact about this phase of the business is the evenly balanced character of service 
rendered. About one-half is utilized for lighting, being divided almost equally between residence 
and commercial lighting and the other half is taken principally by industrial power customers, a 
small part being delivered to other public utilities. 


There are more than 50,000 shareholders of Commonwealth Power Corporation 
and its subsidiary companies. 


Hodenpyl Hardy Securities Corporation 


231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 


| ties of this company will be gladly sent on request. 


Forbes me ~ 


O be successful, you must keep well informed. Yet 
T you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 


CA-Liife ~ Saver for Busy Business 






Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 
“Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor, “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; 
J. G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. - mS 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 








I Labor and Wages 


RBITRATION of the dispute between 

plasterers’ and bricklayers’ unions has 
been agreed to by William J. Bowen, In- 
ternational president of the bricklayers, and 
Edward J. McGivern, of the plasterers. 
The agreement ends the tie-up in $250,000, - 
000 worth of construction work. It was 
worked out by William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, in 
a conference with the two other officials 
named. 

In spite of forty-one injunctions served 
on officials of the Union, the United Mine 
Workers of America has launched its 
long threatened drive for the unionization 
of West Virginia as part of the retalia- 
tion against alleged wholesale violation of 
the Jacksonville agreement. So far no 
action has been taken by the Government 
on various appeals by John L. Lewis, pres- 
ident of the Mine Workers, for interven- 
tion to save the Jacksonville pact. 

All the international leaders of the mine 
workers attended the mass meeting of 30,- 
000 miners at Fairmont, marking the open- 
ing of the unionization drive. Lewis, 
Philip Murray, the vice-president, and 
Thomas Kennedy, secretary treasurer, were 
served with the injunctions obtained by 
operators restraining them from interfer- 
ing with the work of producing coal. Both 
operators and union leaders express con- 
fidence of victory in the struggle. 

In some quarters accusations are now 
being made that the hard coal strike was 
never intended as anything more than an 
offset to the real war over the Jackson- 
ville wage agreement, an effort to save this 
for the far larger number of bituminous 
coal miners. The anthracite strike has now 
settled into a battle of statements. When 
the miners issued a list of sixty names of 
mayors and other heads of municipalities 
in favor of the check-off, the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information countered with a 
survey showing that all unions save that 
of the miners agree to arbitration when 
disputes cannot be settled without it. Busi- 
ness interests of Scranton are drawing 
up a new plan to bring about the end of 
the strike. 

A proposal to organize an insurance 
company with a capitalization of $2,000,- 
000 was one of the items to be considered 














by the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor at the annual conven- 
tion in Atlantic City October 5. A pro- 
gram of research work relating to labor 
banks, women in industry, company unions, 
and employee and customer ownership also 
had been prepared prior to the conven- 
tion. 

Announcement has been made at Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, that plans are being 
worked out which may bring funds of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive ' Engineers 
banks to the aid of farmers in the North- 
west. The plan contemplates carrying 
large land holders at reasonable interest 
until they can take care of themselves, in 
order to avoid threatened foreclosure. It 
is being developed in connection with the 
formation of the Northwest Company, a 
corporation with $5,000,00 capital. 

A. R. Stone, nephew of the late Warren 
S. Stone, and Samuel R. Stone, the latter’s 
brother, have resigned from their connec- 
tions with the. Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers banks founded: by Warren S. 
Stone. Samuel R. Stone was vice-president 
of the bank at Cleveland and A. R. Stone 
was vice-president of the New York bank. 

Sale of a site acquired by the needle 
trade unions in New York for a co-oper- 
ative apartment enterprise to John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., has resulted in reports 
that Mr. Rockefeller plans to develop some 
new house plans for workmen. The prop- 
erty was held for the needle trades by 
the Labor Home Building Corporation. A 
new site is to be obtained by the unions, 
it was said, 


A peace pact drawn by the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen to settle the dispute in 
the ranks of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union appears to be sure 
of ratification. If accepted it is said it will 
eliminate causes of further disputes. 

Details are being worked out at Pat- 
erson, N. J., by leaders of the Associated 
Silk Workers and the Paterson Textile 
Council of the United Textile Workers of 
a campaign to enforce the forty-four hour 
week. Resolutions have been adopted call- 
ing on all silk workers for aid in the pro- 
gram. 

A denial of the request of the Haverhill 
Shoe Manufacturers Association for a re- 
duction in wages ranging from 20 to 25 
per cent. has been announced by Edwin 
Newdick, chairman of the Haverhill Shoe 
Board of Arbitration. The arbitrators re- 


commended a readjustment of hourly 
rates. 

Officials of the American Sheet and 
Tinplate Company announce that 350 
workmen at the Wood plant at McKees- 
port have voted to accept an 8 per cent. 
reduction in wages and to return to work 
after a layoff of less than a week. 

Reductions of ten per cent. were an- 
nounced by the Botany Worsted Mills of 
Passaic: and the Garfield Worsted Mills 
of Garfield. The decreases affect 7,200 
operators. Overtime also has been re- 
duced from 25 per cent. of the basic rate 
to 10 per cent. Officials of the mills said 
the reductions were to meet those of New 
England mills effective last Spring. 








Railroads 




















S a natural consequence of the en- 

couraging increases in tonnage dur- 
ing the last:few months, railroads through- 
out the country are now resuming the 
purchase of equipment and others which 
have not yet placed orders are reported 
to be in the market. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio has signed 
a contract with the American Locomotive 
Company for fifty heavy Mikado type lo- 
comotives, the total cost of which will 
be $3,250,000. Deliveries are to start in 
December. Orders have been placed by 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad for 
500 box cars from the Standard Tank 
Car Company, 500 coal cars from. the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, and 200 flat 
cars from the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
the total value being $2,500,000. Eight loco- 
motives have been ordered by the same 
road from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Nine railroads engaged in the loading 
of anthracite are estimated to be losing 
$3,500,000 a week by the hard coal strike. 
Loadings average 1,000 cars a day on these 
roads when the mines are in operation. 
This figure already has been reduced to 
300 and is constantly decreasing. One 
effect of the strike to date has been the 
laying off of approximately 15,000 men, 
which is the only remedy available to the 
railroads. 

Electric service was inaugurated on the 
Virginian Railway’s heavy grade between 
Elmore and Clark’s Gap, W. Va., in a 
dramatic race between two huge electric en- 
gines and three of the largest steam loco- 
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motives, each group hauling a mile-long 
coal train. Railroad executives said the 
electric engines took the grade at fourteen 
miles an hour as compared to seven miles 
an hour for the steam locomotives. It is 
hoped to double the capacity of the road 
by completion of the electrification pro- 
gram. 

Hope for speedy relief for the Western 
and Northwestern railways from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has been 
postponed by the announcement that further 
hearings are scheduled into next February. 
The Commission has completed hearings 
in the West, and after going over the 
testimnony will hold sessions on the Potter 
plan for pooling a five per cent. increase. 
Opposition has developed to this even from 
some of the Northwestern roads _ tnat 
might profit by it. The plan will be put 
before the Commission in Washington by 
Charles Evans Hughes as counsel for the 
St. Paul’s receivers. Another plan 
broached would give special relief of six 
per cent. rate increases to the Northwest- 
ern roads instead of the five per cent. now 
being asked. 

The Bureau of Economics announces 
that Class 1 railroads handled a freight 
trafic in July of 4,759,750,000 net ton 
miles or 14.4 per cent. in excess of the 
figure for July of 1924. This, however, 
was 1.9 per cent. below the 1923 record and 
6.4 per cent. lower than 1920. For the first 
seven months of 1925 the volume of 
freight traffic increased 5.3 per cent. over 
the corresponding period of last year. In 
the Eastern district the increase was 5.4 
per cent. and in the Southern district 
it was 7.7 per cent. In the West it was 
4.1 per cent. Daily average freight car 
movement also increased 2.2 miles in July 
over the same month of last year. 


| Shipping and Trade |g 


* the midst of the dispute between the 
United States Shipping Board and Ad- 
miral Palmer of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation the proposal has been made by 
Real Admiral W. S. Benson in a report to 
the Board that two passenger and cargo 
liners of 30,000 tons each be constructed 
each year in order to balance the Amer- 
ican fleet and enable it to compete with 
foreign lines. 

Two big liners to co-operate with the 
Leviathan are proposed as the main items 
in a program of 200,000 total tons of 
new construction each year. Admiral 
Benson asserts that without this new equip- 
ment it will be impossible for the Amer- 
ican fleet to give any regularity of service, 
and that as its present units depreciate its 
competition will be lessened. 

It is the plan of the Admiral to have 
two big liners adaptable as airplane car- 
riers in time of war. He contends an 
American merchant marine is necessary 
to form a reserve of ships and trained 
personnel for a possible war. 

In the meantime officials say that the 
Palmer row has seriously interfered with 
the bidding for ships. The Shipping Board 
was scheduled to take up the considera- 
tion of its proposed removal of Admiral 
Palmer, but there was a feeling in official 
circles that action might be delayed in 
defetence to President Coolidge, who is 
conducting an investigation to determine 
the exact status of the board as an agency 
of the government. At any event it is 




















considered inevitable that the row will be 
carried into Congress. 
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The finest file L.B. ever built 


——— the greatest file-value you can buy 


SIT is a true Aristocrat 
<< in every particular ex- 

42 cept price. And our 
deine that this is the greatest 
fileevalue you can buy has been 
proven by actual tests. 


It will speed up your work: Even 
when heavily loaded,eachdrawer 
of the L.B. Aristocrat coasts 
open at the touch of your finger. 
Slam it shut—it can’t rebound 
—an ingenious automatic catch 


holds it fast. 


It will beautify your office: The 
L.B. Aristocrat enhances the ap- 
pearance of any office it serves. 
Its design is dignified. Solid 
bronze handles and label holders 


gleam richly against the cool 
olive-green or the natural na- 
tive mahogany finish. 


It will suit your needs: The L. B. 
Aristocrat is madeinallstandard 
sizes, including correspondence, 
legal, bill, check, order, counter- 
hight, and 3x5 and 4x6 card 


drawer sizes. 


It is the leader of the complete 
L.B. line, whichincludescabinets 
at all prices and for all purposes. 


Executiveswho believe in true 
quality at an economy price will 
visit the nearest of our 54 con- 
venient salesrooms and in- 
spect the L. B. Aristocrat. Or, 
write for booklet No. 820. 


Home Office: 230 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: 54 principal cities of the United States, 
France and England. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans, and London, Eng. 


Library 


Bureau 


Founded 1876 


L. B. ARISTOCRAT : + - THE CHOICE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
Serves Four out of every Five of 


the population of New Jersey. 


More than 1,200,000 Connected Meters. 








The territory served includes the larger cities and 
more populous sections of the State and is noted for 
its great industrial activity and growth. In it is 
located more than 90% of the manufacturing of New 
Jersey, which is the sixth State in value of manu- 


factured products and the first in diversity of manu- 
facture. The territory extends from the Hudson 
River opposite New York City, southwest across the 
State to the Delaware River, opposite Philadelphia, 
and includes Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, Trenton, 
Camden, Elizabeth, Bayonne, Hoboken, Passaic, the 
Oranges, Perth Amboy, Union City and New 


Brunswick. 
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Meetings for shipping interests of the 
North Central States have been held in 
Chicago and Detroit under the auspices 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States as part of the coast to coast 
series. Representatives of farming, manu- 
facturing and other interests were in at- 
tendance. The purpose is to get the ideas 
of these interests on a permanent na- 
tional merchant marine. policy. 


A marked increase in export of manufac- 
tured goods and in the import of: crude 
materials intended for manufacture is 
shown in an analysis of foreign trade 
figures by the Department of Commerce. 
For the eight months ending with August, 
1925, the United States imported $1,086,- 
883,000 worth of raw materials in a total 
import of $2,703,229,000. This compares 
with raw material imports of $800,652,- 
000 for the corresponding period of 1924, 
out of total imports of $2,382,727,000. 


Foriegn trade for the first six montis 
exceeded in value the total for the same 
period in any previous year save the war 
years of 1917 and 1918, and the post war 
years of 1919 and 1920. Exports for the six 
months were $2,364,000,000, a 13. per cent. 
increase over 1924, 
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| Prices 

















T= highest figure in five weeks was 
registered late in September in Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher’s index number of 
American commodity prices, based on 100 
as the average of 1913. It was then 159, 
comparing with 158.1 a week earlier, 158.4 
two weeks ago, 157.3 three weeks ago and 
158.7 four weeks ago. 

Crump’s British index number for the 
some period was 151.5 comparing with 
151.7 the preceding week. 

Tendency of prices of many manufac- 
tures should be downward in the long run, 
in the opinion of Iron Age, which also 
believes that the tendency will be upward 
for products of the soil. 
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REMIER CAILLAUX returned to 

France without having reached an 
agreement with the American Debt Com- 
mission for the funding of the Franco- 
American debt. A tentative arrangement, 
which must be ratified by the Frenck Gov- 
ernment, was thrust into the breach to pre- 
vent complete collapse of the negotiations. 


The arrangement, proposed by the 
American Debt Commission as a final move 
tu overcome what appeared to be insur- 
mountable difficulties, would have France 
pay an annuity of $40,000,000 a year for 
five years and would enable the two govern- 
ments to continue consideration of a pro- 
gram of final settlement to succeed the 
proposed temporary pact at its expiration. 
Further, it concedes that the annuity thus. 
paid shall be in lieu of all interest on the 
debt during the time it shall run—or an 
interest charge of approximately 1 per 
cent a year. 

The Italian Debt Commission was to 
have sailed from Cherbourg October 13 
for New York. 


The long threatened complaint against 
the Aluminum Company of America, 


(Continued on page 54) 
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| essebanec ait years ago we began to co- 
operate—in an advertising and selling 
way—with the Hyatt Roller Bearing Com- 
pany. We were their first agency. 


Then—an humble one-story frame building 
housed their entire business. To-day—a great 
group of modern structures, spread over nine 
acres, stands as a monument to the worth of 
their product, and to the soundness of their 
merchandising and advertising efforts. 


Hyatt Bearings are not only used today in 
most of the world’s motor cars, but most of 
the world’s motorists have come to regard the 
very name “Hyatt” as synonymous with 
“Quiet”—and as meaning roller bearing of 
the highest quality. 


Hyatt is still one of our clients! 


The Campbell-Ewald or- 
ganization of 201 people, 
owned entirely by the men 
who operate it, with a 
volume of business plac- 
ing it among the first ten 
agencies in the country, is 
at your service to handle 
mee large or small accounts. At 
— any time, anywhere, we'll 
be glad to talk with you. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 
Advertising Gener Ofte: 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Hi. T. Ewan, Pres. 


E. St. Ermo Lewis, Vice-Pres. 
Guy C. Brown, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
J. Frep Wooprurr, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 








NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


rea ae Advertising Well Directed 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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ou can have your 


~stle in Spain—zo 








N THE only tropical section of America, in this land 
colonized by Spain and governed by Spain for more than 
two hundred years—here waits your Castle. 
charmingly small castle with a flower-filled patio glowing 
under the superb curve of a coconut palm. Or it may be a 
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It may be a 


stately home with a great arching entrance that takes you to its heart. 


. .. But it’s here, your Castle, the place you never really thought to 
see—at Coral Gables, Miami’s most beautiful and impressive suburb. 


Tue architecture of every home, 
school, hotel or public building in 
Coral Gables must harmonize with 
the general plan, and must have the 
approval of a board of architects. 
There are no exceptions. The Spanish 
type and its Mediterranean variations, 
so perfectly suited to a tropical climate 
and landscape, are used throughout. 
The landscaping, the planting, the 
great vistas thrown open by the mag- 
nificently wide avenues and spacious 
plazas—all these serve to emphasize 
the beauty of the homes that are set 
like jewels in this great, brilliant 
garden-city. 


Values are Steadily Increasing 


If you do become an owner of Coral 
Gables property, one thing is certain 
—the permanent features, the restric- 
tions and the fixed plan of the city 
itself will not only secure, but will 
enhance, its value. You may want to 
build your own home according to 
your own ideas. Or you may want to 
buy a home already completed. Or 
you may want to buy a plot now and 


hold it until you are ready to build. 
But no matter what form your invest- 
ment in Coral Gables may take, you 
may be assured that it will rise in value 

. that it will increase in beauty 

. that it will benefit by the im- 
provements now being added... 
that it will share in the prosperity 
that has come to Miami to stay. 


The (Coupon Brings You 
Rex Beach's Dramatic Story—free 


Rex Beach has written a fascinating 
book upon the miracle of Coral ‘Gables. 
The coupon brings it without cost to 
you. We will also tell you about the 
special trains and steamships that are 
run at frequent intervals to Coral 
Gables. If you should take one of 
these special trips, and buy property 
in Coral Gables, the cost of your trans- 
portation will be refunded upon your 
return. Mail the coupon—today! 


Your Opyortunity 


All properties feel the stimulus of the tre- 
mendous growth of Miami. Many plots in 
Coral Gables have shown 








Corat Gases CorPORATION 
Administration Building 
Coral Gables, Miami, Florida 


no obligation. 


NRame 


Please send me Rex Beach’s story upon the miracle 
of Coral Gables. I understand that this places me under 


a 100 per cent increase 
every year. And all author- 
ities agree that the great- 
est advanceis yet to come. 
Yet building plots in Coral 
Gables may still be secured 
by a small investment. 
These plots are offered in 





Street 


a wide range of prices, 
which include all improve- 





City 





ments such as _ streets, 














street lighting, electricity 
and water. Twenty-five 
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per cent is required in cash, the balance 
will be distributed in convenient payments 
over a period of three years. 


The Facts-About (oral Gables 


Coral Gables is a city, adjoining the city of 
Miami itself. It is incorporated, with a 
commission form of government. It is 
highly restricted. It occupies about 10,000 
acres of high, well-drained land. It is four 
years old. It has 100 miles of wide paved 
streets and boulevards. It has six hotels 
completed or under construction. It has 
45 miles of white-way lighting and 50 miles 
of intersectional street lighting. It has 6% 
miles of beach frontage. Two golf courses 
are now completed, two more are building. 
Two country clubs are now in actual use. 
Nearly one thousand homes have already 
been erected, another thousand now under 
construction. Thirty million dollars have 
already been expended in development 
work. Additional plans call for at least 
twice that amount. Seventy-five million 
dollars worth of property has already been 
bought in Coral Gables. 

Mr. John McEntee Bowman is now 
building the ten-million-dollar hotel, coun- 
try club and bathing casino in Coral Gables 
to be known as the Miami-Biltmore Group. 
The Miami-Biltmore Hotel will be ready 
about January 1, 1926. Coral Gables will 
also contain the following buildings and 
improvements: 

The $15,000,000 University of Miami, 
the $500,000 Mahi Temple of the Mystic 
Shrine, a $1,000,000 University High 
School, a $150,000 Railway Station, a 
Military Academy and Stadium, a Theatre, 
the College for Young Women of the Sisters 
of Saint Joseph, a magnificent Conservatory 
of Music, and other remarkable projects. 
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Commercial Bank 
Equally Well Equipped 
For Local, National 
and 
International Trade 

















BANKERS | RUST COMPANY 


New York _ Paris London. 























E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 














Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated im 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $70,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 
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owried chiefly by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Andrew W. Mellon and his brother, 
R. B. Mellon, of Pittsburgh, has been filed 
by the Federal Trade Commission. It 


charges practices which are alleged to 


lessen competition and tend to create a 


" monopoly in the company’s product. De- 


nial has been entered by the company to 
all the charges. 

Definite announcement has been made 
by Chairman McFadden of the House 
Banking Committee that he will reintro- 
duce his measure permitting national banks 
to establish branches, at the December 
session of Congress. At the same time 
he has notified the president of the 
American Bankers Association, ~ that 
he will not seek action on his bill 
relating to legal reserves and gold de- 
posits until the branch bank act is settled, 
contending opponents of the fatter” are 
seeking to confuse the two measures. 

Tax reduction is to be given priority 
over all other legislation when Congress 
opens in December, Representative John 
Q. Tilson informed President Coolidge at 
a conference in the White House. . Mr. 
Tilson has been chosen by the Republican 
Caucus as floor leader of the House. The 
program provides for tax revision, the an- 
nual appropriation bills and railroad con- 
solidation legislation in the order named. 

A proposal for a special investigation 
into the Midwest Refining Company’s in- 
terest in the Salt Creek field is to be laid 
before the Senate in December by Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, accord- 
ing to his announcement in Washington 
following his return from Europe. The 
Midwest Refining Company is a subsidiary 
of the Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana. 

One of the really constructive bits of 
testimony brought out so far before the 
President’s Air Board was the appeal of 
Secretary Hoover for a Federal commer- 
cial air service, in which he was joined 
by Postmaster General New. Both also 
urged expansion of the air mail service. 

A Joint Board of the Army and Navy 
is holding conferences on proposals for a 
selective service law to round out the Na- 
tional Defense Act, and both services are 
anxious for the measure to be enacted by 
the coming session of Congress. 


Cotton and Grain 


DEMAND for immediate check on 

grain manipulation in the Chicago 
market was made by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine, who has threatened to re- 
voke the Chicago Board of Trade’s desig- 
nation as a contract market unless this is 
done. The Members’ Program Committee 
of the Board has made recommendations 
which are expected to act to prevent price 
manipulations and to limit daily fluctua- 
tions. 

Breaks in the cotton market here and 
abroad followed the surprising Govern- 
ment estimate of 13,931,000 bales as of 
September 16, as compared to an estimate 
of 13,740,000 bales two weeks earlier. Cot- 
ton planters report that maturity of the 
crop was unusually early and a call has 
been issued for pickers. Secretary Jardine 
has been inundated with protests against 
the estimate of the United States Crop 
Reporting Board. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates the world wheat production so far 
this year to be eight per cent. larger than 
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One of the several reasons for the 
phenomenal growth of this 4-year 
old concern, is the fact that Rick- 
enbacker Motor Company owns 
its own body plants and builds 
85 per cent of its own bodies. 


We build a'l our enclosed bodies— 
and that comprises 85 per cent of 
the demand today. 


This enables us to build better 
bodies with minimum overhead 
and, since the selling price has to 
provide for only one profit, we can 
offer the buyer maximum value. 

















This possession of our own body 











Success 


RICKENBACKER MOTOR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





$1498 Phaeton . e e $1995 
1595 Brougham . e e 1995 
1595 ° e e 1995 
1695 : Coupe-Roadster 2095 
1795 ‘ e e 2195 
1995 f. Oe b. factory—plus war tax De Luxe Coupe . e 2320 





plant also constitutes the greatest 
insurance against that condition 
which menaces most companies 
—failure or delay in procuring 
closed bodies fast enough to keep 
pace with chassis production. 
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If you have not already done so, we 
invite you to examine Ricken- 
backer bodies—scrutinize closely 
each detail of design of upholstery 
and finish—then compare with 
others for which you will be asked 
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$1,000 to $2,000 more. 


Then—drive thisRickenbacker your- 
self, it will be a revelation to you. 











Vertical “Eight” Prices 
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International Utilities Corporation 


New York City 








This corporation, through its subsidiaries, serves difectly 
in the distribution of electric light and power, gas, ice and 
the operation of electric railways, an aggregate population 
of over 1,100,000 in 55 communities situated in Canada 
and four states of the United States. 


The total investment of these operating subsidiaries is 
approximately $29,500,000. Their gross earnings for the 
year ended May 3lst, 1925, were $5,475,578. 





























the 1924 crop, total estimates being 2,852,- 
000,000 bushels for the twenty-nine coun- 
tries producing 85 per cent. of the world 
output, not including Russia and China. As 
a consequence of the import duty the 
American price is 42 cents over the world 
price. Low records for wheat and rye 
prices followed the reports of the world 
crop. 

For the eight months ending with August 
exports of grains and grain products 
showed an increase of $110,000,000 over 
the same period last year, according to 
figures published by the Department of 
Commerce. 

A $4,000,000 grain elevator with a capa- 
city of 2,500,000 bushels is to be put up 
at Port Richmond, the main Philadelphia 
Terminal of the Reading Railway, by the 
Philadelphia Grain Elevator Company, a 
subsidiary. The M. A. Long Company of 
Baltimore has been awarded the contract. 








Other Important Items 

















DECLINE of production in all basic 

commodities during August to the 
lowest level of the year is shown by the 
summary of general business and financia! 
conditions issued by the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington. The Board found 
however, that production was considerably 
higher than for the coresponding month 
of 1924. 

A favorable showing was made, how- 
ever, in sales of wholesale firms. As 
measured by the Board’s combined index 
of wholesale trade, sales were five per cent. 
larger in value than in July. Sales of dry 
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goods and shoes increased, those of meats 
continued in the same volume, but sales 


of groceries, hardware and drugs were 


somewhat smaller. 

Virtually all the leading tire makers 
have agreed to defer solicitation oi Spring 
orders until aiter January 1, and to post- 
pone shipments of Spring stock until 
March 1, The purpose is to eliminate al! 
artificial stimulation {‘o producticr this 
year. 

At the first trade meeting called by F. 
R. Henderson to consider the launching 
of an exchange to deal in rubber futures, 
a charter for which was granted June 17 
last, 100 representatives of the industry 
voted to establish a rubber exchange. Ob- 
jects were declared to be the furnishing 
of greater facilities in the purchase and 
sale of crude rubber and: allied products. 

Dr. Adolf Friedrichs, Counsellor to the 
German Ministry of Finance, is in the 
United States to discuss the redemption in 
part at least of the bonds issued by the 
German Government just after the end of 


‘the war. Large numbers of the bonds 


were bought by Germans and German 
Americans. 

An issue of $17,500,000 4%4 per cent. 
honds has been put out by Marshall Field 
and Company, the first in its history. It 
has been purchased by Glore, Ward and 
Company anc Lee, Higginson and Com- 
pany, and they will be offered to the pub- 
lic by the buying syndicate. 

Reduction in the interest rate on loans 
to 5 per cent. has been announced by the 
Federal Land Bank of St. Paul, authoriza- 
tion having been given by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. This is the fourth 
land bank to make a similar cut. 








| International 








Canada—The Royal Bank of Canada in 
a review of trade conditions believes the 
year beginning September 1 has _ been 
launched under unusually favorable 
auspices, and that prospects for Dominion 
business are better than at any time since 
1919. The review points to large crops in 
Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces, a wheat crop 1,000,000 bushels larger 
than last year and other factors as in- 
dicating increased buying power on the 
part of farmers. It also takes note of in- 
creased freight tonnage to result from 
large harvests. 

England.—Formation of the “Organi- 
zation for the Maintenance of Supplies,’ 
familiarly known as the “Oms” and lik- 
ened by many observers to the Fascist 
movement in Italy, is stirring sharp re- 
sentment in the labor world. Lord Hard- 
inge of Penshurst is president and the 
Council includes many prominent men. 

The new organization comes almost 
simultaneosuly with another threatened 
break between the coal operators and 
miners over interpretation of the subsidy. 


The Bank of England discount rate 
was reduced from 4% per cent. to 4 per 
cent. The reduction came as a surprise 
to the market. 

Considerable apprehension has been 
aroused among conservatives by the mani- 
festo-issued by the Joint Advisory Council 
formed between the General Council of the 
British Trade Unions Congress and rep- 
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A RAILROAD is thrown into bank- 
ruptcy. The bonds long considered 
gilt-edged are worthless. A nation 
repudiates its obligations and 
thousands of investors suffer. .. . 
Supposedly sound investments are 
wiped out by uncontrollable cir- 
cumstances. 


However, there is one invest- 
ment that is unaffected by the ac- 
tions of foreign governments, that 
does not depend on the prosperity 
of one industry, that offers safety 
which increases with time—the 
first mortgage real estate bond, 
underwritten by a reputable house 
equipped with the experience and 
personnel to issue this highly spe- 
cialized type of security. 

The building—an apartment, 
office or hotel structure—which is 
the security for the bond issue, 
continues to earn a fair income 
over a long period of years. These 
earnings pay interest and provide 


S ecurity increases 
as time goes on 





funds for the retirement of the 
bonds as they mature. And the 
building remains as security for 
the outstanding bonds. The mort- 
gage is not released until ‘the last 


bond is retired. 


Miller Bonds have these fea- 
tures: Interest up to 7 per cent. 
» se SO Quarantce clause . . . 
Normal federal income tax re- 
funded. . . . Various state taxes 
refunded or paid. 

Real estate bonds offer safety 
and a liberal income. But they 
should always be purchased from 
houses of the conservative type 
whose success is founded on the 
fact that: “No investor has ever 
lost nor ever will lose a dollar 
in our first mortgage real estate 
bonds.” G. L. Miller & Co., In- — 
corporated, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Offices and rep- 


resentatives in principal cities, 


Send for Booklet B 1500 
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Bridging Space 


HE long-distance telephone, surmounting 
barriers and bridging space, makes the scat- 
tered people of the nation neighbors. 


Whether you wish to call Chicago, New York, 
Havana, San Francisco, Boston, Seattle, or any 
intermediate place, the long-distance facilities 
exist—ready for your use. 


The Bell System today has 5,000,000 miles of 
long-distance lines, which, with its exchange 
lines, bring its total wire mileage up to more 


than 39,000,000 miles. 


This nation-wide plant and nation-wide service 
underlie Bell System securities. 
The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 


the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


D.E Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger’’ 
































Have you ever received 


62% on $36 


Interest Bearing Option Warrants 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
At $36 each Part Paid to yield 6.32 


A sound attractive investment in a strong growing Public Utility 
These Warrants are exchangeable not later than September 1, 1926, 
if full paid at that time, for bonds or preferred stock and carry % 


share of common stock and rights to purchase additional common 
stock at specified prices. 


For information write to the 


Public Utility Investing Corporation 


61 Broadway New York City 























120 FIFTH AVENUE 


BOOKS BY B. C. FORBES 


Men Who Are Making America $3.00 Forbes Epigrams.............. $2.00 
Keys to Success.............. $2.00 Men Who Are Making the West 2.00 


Send Postage Prepaid 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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resentatives of the All-Russian Council 
of Free Unions. It blames the Dawes 
plan for aggravated industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions. Some authorities hold 
that the conference of the British Labor 
Party at Liverpool near the end of Sep- 
tember would mark a showdown in the 
power of the reds. 


Renewed. protests are being made by 
British firms against the requests being 
sent out to business: firms by the American 
consulate for trade information. The 
process is part of the world trade direc- 
tory machinery set up by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

A motion calling for ultimate complete 
prohibition in India has been adopted by 
the Legislative Assembly there, but author- 
ities here point out that it. cannot have ef- 
fect until ratified by the British Parlia- 
ment. 


Weakness of sterling has caused much 
less apprehension in London than the con- 
tinued ease of money, the reasons for 
which have puzzled economists. The de- 
cision of the Government to issue a forty 
million pound 3% per cent. conversion loan 
came as a surprise to financial interests 
and put a check to the rise in government 
securities which had been under way. Low 
money rates are ascribed by some to the 
treasury policy of assisting the new con- 
version issue. 

Increases continue to show in the num- 
ber of unemployed among British work- 
people. The percentage among 11,500,000 
workers by the latest return is 12.5 as com- 
pared to 11.5 a month earlier and 10.6 a 


- year ago. Cost of living figures issued by 


the Ministry of Labor show retail prices 
74 per cent. above July of 1924, as com- 
pared to 80 per cent. last January and 73 
in August of this year. Paralleling un- 
employment, British trade shows fo signs 
of revival. Coal, steel and allied trades 
are most depressed, although motor, rub- 
ber, artificial silk and tobacco remain 
prosperous. 


France—Index figures just published 
show the wholesale price average for 
August was 570, as compared to 557% 
for July, 507% for last December and 
47642 for August of 1924. Average prices 
during the past twelve months have ad- 
vanced, therefore, nineteen per cent. 


Skepticism over contradictory debt 
settlement rumors cabled from _ the 
United States, and failure of the franc 
to rise on American initiative have 
brought business almost to a halt on 
the Paris Bourse. In some circles the 
feeling is growing that the French 
market will be governed to a large ex- 
tent by political events. 

Geneva—A _ semi-official Turkish state- 
ment giving the views of the Angora 
Government on the Iraq dispute has 
revived fears of a serious clash between 
Great Britain and the Turks. British 
officials, however, still cling to the view 
that Turkey will await the decision of 
the Hague before taking steps. The 
British have requested that a League 
representative be sent to Iraq to seek 
an adjustment on the spot, and it is 
believed this will have a quieting effect 
on Turkey. 

The French proposal for a world- 
wide economic conference under the 
auspices of the League of Nations has 
geen adopted by the Assembly. M. 
Loucheur, sponsor of the conference, 
was loudly applauded. The former 
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the new way - - output near 
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| ‘he use of gas often stimulates im- 
portant improvements in manufactur- 
ing processes. 


job—the furnace operated only half tirne. While the old 
fashioned “fork” was being loaded the furnace stood idle, 
consuming fuel; with the furnace full and working the 
men often loafed until the next “period.” 

The use of city gas helped inventive genius to design a 
new double “speed fork” one half of which is loaded 
while the other is being “fired.” Now the modern enamel- 
ing furnace is on the job practically full time. Workmen 
have to hustle to feed its greedy maw—and in some 
plants the output is nearly doubled. 


Vitreous enameling, for example, was formerly a slow 


And in many industries where quantities of hot water 
are needed quickly, city gas has stimulated the development 
of immersion tank heaters. 


The gas is fired right in the liquid and the fuel cost of 


heating a tank of water is considerably reduced. 


If it is done with heat 


you can do it% with gas 
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ly doubled .- 





Your loca. gas company ts 


ready to show you how ‘the 
tdeal fuel’* can improve 
your processes. Or write the 
American Gas Association, 
342 Madison Avenue, New 


York. 





- with gas 


... the old way... 


The old-fashioned vitreous 
enam2ling furnace— often fired 
with coal or oil—was slow, dirty, 
inefficient. 


It loafed on the job... worked 
half the time but ate up fuel all 


the time. 
Modern methods demanded an 
improvement . . . and city gas 


stepped in to show how it could 
be done, bringing with it cleanli- 
ness, economy, control. 
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MORE than 


porations. 


Such a volume of transactions 
calls for exceptional facilities— 
and it is an exceptional service 
which this Company renders in 
every trust capacity. 


on request. 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


Paris BrussELs LIVERPOOL 


Havre 


six biilion 
dollars of stock (par 
value) was transferred or 
registered during the first half of 
1925 by this Company, as trans- 
fer agent or registrar for more 
than five hundred leading cor- 


Booklet, “Trust Service to Corporations,” sent 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 


ANTWERP 
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French Minister of Commerce has made 
it clear he believes the conference must 
have the support of Great Britain, Ger- 
many and the United States if it is to 
be successful. 

Decision also has been reached by the 
League to hold the International Dis- 
armament Conference so long discussed. 
Technical work in preparation for it 
has been started by the Coordination 
Commission, hereafter to be known as 
the Technical Commission for the Study 
of Disarmament. The Juridicial Com- 
mittee of the Assembly has adopted a 
resolution backed by the Japanese re- 
questing the League to gather data for 
a system of conciliation for the settle- 
ment of international conflicts. 

Germany—Decrease of German ex- 
ports in August from 746,502,000 marks 
to 727,495,000 is shown in figures of 
foreign trade just published. Imports 
rose to 1,303,456,000, but the rise was 
due mainly to an importation of 125,000,- 
000 marks gold and silver. Decrease of 
exports in August was due mainly to 
a falling off in manufactured goods of 
which shipments were less by 16,000,000 
marks. 

The so-called “German Steel Trust” 
has been held up by the announcement 
that the Krupps had withdrawn from 
active participation. Other Rhenish in- 
dustrialists evidently were completely 
surprised, many of whom joined the 
scheme, it is said, only because of the 
enthusiastic support of Dr. Otto Weid- 
felt, former Ambassador to the United 
States and now managing director of 
the Krupp works. 

Oversubscription of America’s $25,- 
000,000 loan to the German Rentenbank 
Credit Institution has furnished a 
marked stimulus to the German market. 
The purpose of the bank is to grant 
loans to land owners through local 
egricultural credit banks. 

A slight decrease is shown in the 
index price number from 125.3 to 124.9. 
During August the number reached 
133.8. 

Germany has accepted the allied in- 
vitation for a conference on the Se- 
curity issue and has suggested Lucerne 
as the place for the meeting. It is prob- 
able that a later meeting will be held 
in London. Opinion in some circles is 
that under cover of the security issue 
Germany is conducting a quiet cam- 
paign for the return of her former 
colonies, Togoland and Kamerun, now 
administered under British mandate. 

Italy—An official Treasury report at 
Rome shows that Italy’s adverse balance 
of trade during the first seven months 
of 1925 was about double that for the 
same period of 1924. From January to 
July of this year, inclusive, the adverse 
balance amounted to 6,315,000,000 lire, 
compared with 3,388,000,000 for the same 
period last year. 

Announcement has been made by 
Akira Den, Vice Finance Minister of 
Japan, that the Government at Tokio 
plans to ship $48,000,000 in gold or part 
thereof abroad, if necessary, to protect 
the yen. About $10,000,000 of this is 
expected to be shipped to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York in the next 
few months. : 

To push British trade in South Amer- 
ica a new business organization has just 
been formed by a number of prominent 
British business men under the title of 
the Anglo-South American Association. 
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STONE &© WEBSTER 


A Incorporated 


DESIGN steam power stations, hydro-electric develop- 
ments, transmission lines, city and interurban 
railways, gas and chemical plants, industriai 
plants, warehouses and buildings. 


CONSTRUCT either from their own designs or from 
designs of other engineers or architects. 


OPERATE public utility and industrial companies. 


REPORT on going concerns, proposed extensions and 
new projects. 


FINANCE industrial and public utility properties and 
conduct an investment banking business. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Gas 


Citizens Gas and Fuel Company, Terre 
Haute, Ind. - 

Columbia Gas Company, Columbia, Pa. 

Houston Gas and Fuel Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Lancaster Gas Light and Fuel Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa. 

Richmond Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany, Richmond, Ind. 


Gas and Electric 


Union Gas and Electric Company, 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Gas, Electric and 


Steam Heat 


Lockport Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany, Lockport, N. Y 


ENGINEERS 
CONSTRUCTION 


THE UNITED GAS and ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


United Gas & Electric Company 
Lancaster County Railway and Light Company 


controls directly or indirectly, through stock ownership the following companies: 


Electric Railways 
Cogetens Traction Company, Lancaster, 
a. 

Harrisburg & Mechanicsburg Electric 
Railway Company, Lemoyne, Pa. 
Lancaster, Ephrata & Lebanon Street 
Railway Company, Lancaster, Pa. 

Valley Railways, Lemoyne, Pa. 


Gas, Electric and 
Railways 
Elmira Water, Light and Railroad Com- 
pany, Elmira, N. Y. 


Electric and Water 


Hummelstown Water and Power Com- 
pany, Hummelstown, Pa. 


Electric and Steam Heat 


Harrisburg Light and Power Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The above properties are under operating supervision of 


UNITED GAS & ELECTRIC ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


REPORTS, ESTIMATES 
AND SPECIFICATIONS 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Electric 


Berkshire Electric Company, 
Springs, Pa. 
Edison Electric Company, 


Sinking 
Lancaster, 


a. 

Empire Water and Power Company, 
Green Mountain Falls, Colo. ° 

“= Electric Power Company, Delta, 
a. 

Farmers Electric Company of No. 
Lancaster County, Lancaster, Pa. 
International Power & Transmission 
Company, Lockport, N. Y. 
Lancaster Electric Light, Heat and 
Power Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
Lebanon Valley Light & Power Com- 

pany, Lancaster, Pa. 
Tri-County Electric Company, Lancaster, 


a. 

The United Electric Company, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 

Newmanstown Electric Light & Power 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


MANAGEMENT 
APPRAISALS 


N. Y. 























Foreign Trade 
Outlook Good 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


HE foreign trade outlook for the Fall 

is quite reassuring in spite of various 
unfavorable factors which developed dur- 
ing the summer. The general trend of 
American exports is decidedly good. 

The figures of. outward bound cargoes 
are now running well over 15 per cent. 
in excess of those of a year ago. The 
gains are notable in the case of Europe 
where our sales for the seven months 
ending July 1 totaled more than $1,426,- 
000,000, a gain of aboui 20 per cent. over 
the same period in 1924. 

Our saies to our neighbors in the new 
world are also showing a considerable in- 
crease over last year. In fact, the only 
discouraging feature of our export pro- 
gress during the year 1925 has been. in 
Asia where political disturbances have re- 
tarded - business along all lines. Even 
here, however, the latest figures are be- 
ginning to show a recovery, and it is quite 
likely that forthcoming export statements 
will show a comfortable gain over last 
year. 

The widely expressed fears that our 
tariff barriers would interfere with im- 
ports from Europe and elsewhere have 
thus far failed to materialize. Our pur- 
chases from abroad are now running in 
excess of 13 per cent. over those made 
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last year. In the case of our imports from 
Europe, the figures for the seven months 
ending August 1 show a gain of 14 per 
cent. over the corresponding period in 
1924, 

Our purchases from Asia are con- 
spicuously heavy. In fact, during the 
seven months in question they exceeded 
for the first time our imports from Europe, 
having passed well over $691,000,000 as 
compared with about $687,000,000 from 
Europe. 


Europe Making Progress 


With reference to the conditions in our 
leading markets, it may be said at the 
outset that from the industrial, as con- 
trasted with the financial point of view, 
Europe is on the whole making good 
progress, with the possible exception of 
the United Kingdom. Britain continues to 
suffer from the prolonged depression, and 
there are not a few keen observers who 
see little, if any, prospect for material 
improvement in the near future. Never- 
theless, slight advances are reported in 
iron and steel, textiles and automotive 
products. 

On the continent the outstanding bright 
spot is Italy, a situation which has now 
been evident for many months past. Her 
industries are reaching record production 
levels, and industrial prosperity in general 
seems universal. This condition has sug- 
gested to a number of shrewd American 
export houses the advisability of check- 
ing far more closely than hitherto on 
the potential competitive possibilities of 
Italian rivals. 

The French industrial situation continues 
favorable with iron, steel and _ textiles 


particulariy active. Industrially the coun- 
try is without a doubt in excellent con- 
dition. In Germany on the other hand, 
there continues to be that uncertainty which 
has been evident for some months past, 
punctuated by more or less disturbing 
labor agitations. 

Spain and the Scandinavian countries, 
as well as eastern Europe generally, seem 
to be still in the midst of a prolonged 
Summer dull season coupled with vary- 
ing elements which may retard their re- 
covery, though there are everywhere hope- 
ful signs of early improvement. 

In Latin America the outlook is on the 
whole decidedly promising, especially in 
Chile where August merchandising has 
been the best reported thus far this year. 
The same is true in Argentina where 
prospects are good for the coming wool 
clip and strong prices have been well main- 
tained. 

In Mexico the business turnover is like- 
wise on the increase. The same encouraz- 
ing situation prevails in Peru and at 
various points around the Caribbean, not- 
avly Venezuela which is well worth niore 
atiention than it now receives from 
American export houses. 

Brazil alone reports a momentarily un- 
favorable outlook with a declining market 
in such lines as paper, iron, steel, auto- 
mobiles and textiles. It is quite apparent, 
however, that the continued maintenance 
of coffee prices and high Brazilian ex- 
change will stimulate early buying. 

In the Far East the situation is by no 
means as promising. The underlying tone 
in India has been one of distinct depres- 
sion of late. The labor situation in 
Australia and New Zealand has consider- 
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The Striking Development of 





Utilities Power & Light Corporation 


—supplying over 300 communities in 
6 States with public utility services. 


ee its well known subsidiary, the Interstate 
Power Company, and controlled companies, the 
Utilities Power & Light Corporation serves one of the 
most important industrial and agricultural parts of the 
country—a vast territory extending over 350 miles in the 
States of Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Illinois. 


Having in mind the opportunities for expansion and 
growth evident in this territory the Corporation has inter- 
connected the properties by high tension transmission 
lines and thus made available over this entire service area _ 
the electric energy produced at each generating station. 


fay 
vv 


‘THROUGH another of its important subsidiaries, the 
Eastern New Jersey Power Company, the Corporation 
supplies with various utility services a large area which 
includes Asbury Park, Bradley Beach, Deal, Allenhurst, 
Belmar, Spring Lake and numerous other communities 
along the Atlantic Coast. Thisimportant territory borders 
on the Metropolitan districts of both New York and 
Philadelphia and is practically a continuous community 
within commuting distance of each of these cities. 





This rapidly growing section is in a strategic position in 
proximity to the most densely populated and highly indus- 
trialized part of the United States—giving assurance of 
continued growth with a resultant expansion of public 
utility services. 





‘a’ 
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In Rhode Island the Corporation, through its subsidiary, 
the Colonial Gas & Electric Company, supplies utility 
services to Newport, including motor coach transporta- 
tion between Newport, R. I., Fall River, Mass., and 
Providence, R. I. 





Ly 
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The sound financial structure upon which the Corpora- 
tion has planned its growth, tts satisfactory and 
steadily increasing earnings, and the strategic loca- 
tion of its properties, place it among the substantial 
public utility organizations of the country and give 
to its securtties an established investment position. 


Utilities Power & Light 
Corporation 


327 So. La Salle Street 100 Broadway 
Chicago New York 
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Investors Benefit by 
Management-Investment 
Companies 


| HE best proof of the value to the public 
of utility holding companies, or “Man- 
i| agement-Investment” companies, is their 
record of accomplishment. 








By massing production and distribution, and 
providing an efficient economic base, financ- 
ing of large construction projects and exten- 
sion of service to new markets have been 
made possible by the Management-Invest- 
ment companies. 


Safety to the investor has resulted from 
this application of the principle of group 
operation. 


| Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


| is a noteworthy example of the operation of 

public utility properties on the group prin- 
ciple. Its operated properties supply essen- 
tial services to over 950 cities and towns, 
with a population of 3,150,000 in eighteen 
states. 


pany available for investment afford a wide range 
of choice to investors. Ask for circular BJ-322. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


P | The securities of Standard Gas and Electric Com- 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
231 S. LaSalle St. 111 Broadway 


Beston Philadelphie Providence Detreft Minneapolis St. Paul Kansas City 
Direct Private Wires—Chicago—New York—Boston—Philadelphia 
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‘ to the present Oakland six. 
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ably retarded development. Civil di 
turbances in China have, of course, wW 
set not only that market but also the gen 
eral operations of Japanese trade which 
is so closely interlinked with its larger 
continental neighbor. There are, how 
ever, distinctly optimistic reports from the 
Japanese textile and raw silk industries. 








































How “Public Service” Lives 

Up to Its Name in 

New Jersey 

(Continued from page 25) 
who has been with the corporation § since 
its organization and who was with one 
of the underlying companies for some years 
prior thereto; Matthew R. Boyland, vice- 
president of railway operation, who started 
as an office boy; Nathaniel A. Carle for- 
mer chief engineer of the electric company 
and now vice-president of Public Service 
Production Company ; George Barker, vice- 
president in charge of real estate and pur 
chases, and John L. O’Toole, former pub- 
licity agent and now vice-president in 
charge of public relations. 

At the time the Public Service Corpora- 
tion was established some experts were 
fearful that gas might eventually be dis- 
placed by electricity. Yet in almost every 
recent year the gas companies have been 
called on to install almost twice as many 
new services as in 1904, In that year 
there were 1,584 miles of main, and in 
1923 this had increased to 3,467. Public | 
Service has led all other gas companies | 
in establishing what is in effect ‘“super- | 
power” in gas. It has a ninety-mile trunk 
line between Camden and Raritan which 
is connected with the distributing system 
of the entire manufacturing section of 
the state, making it possible to pool the 
output of ten production plants. When it is 
stated that demand varied from a minimum 
of 41,910,000 cubic feet to 76,946,000 cubic 
feet on different days of a recent year, the 
value of this pooling in maintaining equal- 
ity of service is apparent. 

Public Service is said to be the largest 
motor bus operator in the world with 800 
busses supplementing street car service. 
Two of the corporation’s companies ope- 
rate lines of ferries, one between Edgewater 
and 125th street, New York, and the other 
between Bergen Point in Bayonne and Port 
Richmond on Staten Island. Since 1922 the 
operating companies of the corporation 
have had most of their large construction 
and engineering work done by the Public 
Service Production Company, a subsidiary, 
which has been so successful that it has 
been employed by utilities outside the Pub- 
lic Service group. Its highway depart- 
ment, for example, completed thirty miles 
of concrete road during 1924, of which 
fifteen were in North Carolina, ten in 
New Jersey and five in Pennsylvania. 
In 1924 the Production company handled 
$20,000,000 in contracts, and this year its 
volume will exceed $30,000,000. 


Se ee 





A speed of 302.3 miles per hour was 
attained by Lieutenant Alford Williams, 
the Navy Flier, in a test at Mitchel Ficld 
of the new Curtiss racer with which the 
Navy will contest for the Pulitzer trophy 
this month. 

* *k 

General Motors Corporation announced 
that it is planning a new automobile which 
will be produced and distributed by its 
Oakland motor car division as companion 
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N the seventy municipalities served by the GEOR- 

GIA RAILWAY AND POWER COMPANY, 
hydro electric power is sold at as low a rate as in any 
section of the United States—excepting only in the 
immediate vicinity of Niagara Falls and one or twq 
purely local territories on the Pacific Coast. i 
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rich : In few sections of the United States is there a moré 
tem | abundant supply of hydro electric power than in 


a Georgia. The supply, more than ample for present 


te ig } demand, is being increased as rapidly as new devel- 
num | If opments can be completed. Right now three new 


ubic 


“ae | projects are under way and a fourth will be started 
jual- during the year 1926. 


gest : This assures manufacturers locating in Georgia of 
800 


a ample power at low prices for present needs and an 
ope- wwe equally abundant supply for the future. 

yater 

ther Add to low priced, abundant power an equally plenti- 
Pas ful and satisfactory supply of the highest class of 
ation Gesrgia tea S6ntaa tine Anglo-Saxon labor, raw material of many kinds at 


“tion ‘ Y . 
= power of wites peinia aval. the factory door, favorable transportation costs, and 


ary, able 30% of the time, and a decidedly friendly public sentiment, and you have 
has 572.000 h f the reasons why more than a few manufacturers have 
“te / orse-power of wa- : 

Pub ; ; ‘ already moved to Georgia and why many more are 
part- er power available ninety : 1 ders th dvisabilit £ : 

mils oes cae ab dies aie seriously considering the advisability of moving. 
Whicn 

n in We have prepared for your convenience a booklet tha: 
= shows the power situation in Georgia in detail, and 


ndled 


its will be very glad to send it to you. 


SM 


Was 
liams, 


£ Georgia Raiitway and Power Co. 
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-«+++When you have 
business in Los Angeles 
transact it with this 








large, strong bank. 


... Every courtesy is 
extended to visitors | 
Free Information sitors 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 




















It all depends 
on you! 


Dow neglect the 
profit possibilities still 


left in this Bull Mar- 
ket. 


Indications are that stocks 
in certain groups will ad- 
vance 10 to 20 points by 
late fall. Our survey lists 
these groups and states 
what may be expected of 
the market during the im- 
mediate future. 


FILL IN THE COUPON 


\ There is no charge for 
this trial copy of 


Tr emanisurRrvEY 


— ee ee ee ee ed ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee et ee 


Tirtman & Pratt, Economic Engi- 
veering, Nottingham Bldg. F-38, 
Boston, ass. 


Please send free the survey offered 
above. 





‘Address 


Your inquiry will never bring a 
salesman. 


Coe eee reer eee reese eeeeres 
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How Reorganization Helped 
This Traction Company 


Nae Saetetgioen for the past decade the 
traction situation in the United States 
has suffered heavily from increased costs 
of operation, overcapitalization, bus com- 
petition, and unsettled labor conditions, 
several reorganized properties in various 
sections of the country have indicated be- 
yond a doubt that under a sound capital 
structure and with the installation of im- 
proved equipment which has been devel- 
oped within recent years, these properties 
are capable of unusually profitable re- 
sults, 

The Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction Com- 
pany, operating an interurban line from 
Buffalo, N. Y., to Erie, Penn., a distance 
of approximately ninety miles, is an ex- 
ample. Organized in 1906, this company 
experienced a successful record until 1912, 
when, owing to constantly increased costs 
of operation, it was thrown into receiver- 
ship. In the Summer of 1924 a New York 
banking syndicate purchased control of the 
line, which under the receivership man- 
agement had been well maintained, but 
naturally very little in the way of new 
equipment had been added. It is of impor- 
tance to state here that the purchase price 
of the property represented a substantial 
discount over the original capitalization, 
thereby enabling the present owners to re- 
organize the property upon a sound finan- 
cial basis. 


Purchased Modern Equipment 

Although the new management assumed 
control of the company, which was re- 
named the Buffalo & Erie Railway Com- 
pany, in September of 1924, it was not 
until January, 1925, that they were able 
to instal the necessary modern equipment 
with which to operate the road in accord- 
ance with up-to-date methods. 

In addition to a more economical opera- 
tion of its sub-stations, which has resulted 
in substantial payroll savings, officials of 
the Buffalo & Erie Railway Company have 
installed a lightweight, one-man car of 
new design which has made the line con- 
spicuous among the interurban roads of 
the country. -The original schedule be- 
tween Buffalo and Erie allowed for a run- 
ning time of four hours, whereas the pres- 
ent service has reduced this to three hours 
by limited train. 

The report of the company for the first 
six months of operation under these im- 
proved conditions, indicates that earnings 
applicable to all fixed charges on its re- 
organized capital . structure have been 
earned with a handsome margin and offi- 
cials state that each month the performance 
of the line reflects substantial gains, not 
alone in gross revenues, but in net earnings 
as well. One of the most significant fea- 
tures of this situation is the fact that 
within recent months a controlling inter- 
est in the junior equities of this property 
has been acquired by a large public utility 
holding company in New York. 





Sufficient stock has already been de- 
posited to assure the consummation of 
the plan for the acquisition of control 
of the Western Power Corporation by 
the North American Company, accord- 
ing to Frank L. Dame, president of the 
North American. With the inclusion of 
Western Power properties the North 
American system would be the world’s 
largest electric energy producing group 
under a single ownership. 
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with security a a 
certainty in ~ 


MIAMI 
FLORIDA 


MAM. with its world known activity 
offers you investment opportunities for: 
both safety and profit. ‘ 


Here in the fastest growing city in the 
country you can invest with absolute confi- 
dence in First Mortgages and First Mort- 
gage Bonds secured by income producing 
properties of the highest type. 


If you own securities which are not yield- 
ing you an eight per cent return—you should 
know’ more about the riskless investment 
opportunities offered here. For over 
nineteen years our Officials have served their 
clients without loss of a single dollar to an 
investor. Personal supervision including in- 
surance and payment of taxes assured. Con- 
sult us about your investments. 


Write for our New Investment Booklet ‘‘F. M.’* 


re yy 








NO SERVICE “: 





MORTGAGE COMPAN Se : 


INCORPORATED 


PROFESSIONAL BLDG. 14 N. E. 2ND AVE 


of . €. . 
oY MIAMI, FLORIDA NO 














Attracting Wide Attention ; 


The RIGHTS of the 
American Railway Investor 


A 32-page pamphlet of interest 
to every investor in securities of 
American Railways. (Reprinted 
from “The Bache Review.’’) 


Copies may be had on application 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 
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STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed §statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 





If yeu cannot call, send for Booklet F. 442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Hanover 0970 
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“How to Keep Your Money and 

Make It Earn More,” by Herbert 

N. Casson, Will Help You Solve 
Your Problems 
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Importance of the 
Western Rate Case 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, “Railway Age” 


HE hearings before the Interstate 

Commerce Commission in the case of 
the western lines for an advance in 
freight rates have been reported with 
unusual completeness by the press and 
have attracted nation-wide attention. It 
is appropriate that this should be true. 

Never in its history has the commis- 
sion heard a more important case. Its 
importance is due not only to the needs 
of the western roads, but to the fact that 
the case presents to the commission, as 
no earlier proceeding has, the question 
of how it will interpret and apply the 
rate-making provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act. 


There can be no doubt as to what the 
rate-making section of this law was un- 
derstood by its authors to mean when it 
was passed. The members of Congress 
who voted for it had accepted as con- 
vincing the evidence that had been pre- 
sented to them to show that prior to 
government operation rates had been so 
regulated that the railways had been 
prevented from earning net returns large 
enough to enable them adequately to de- 
velop their properties. To change this 
tendency of regulation, and assure the 
adequate development of transportation, 
Congress provided, first that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should so 
fix rates to enable the railways as a 
whole, or of each large group, to earn, 
“as nearly as may be,” a fair return 
upon the aggregate value of their prop- 
erty, and, secondly, that if any railway 
in any year earned more than 6 per cent. 
one-half of the surplus should be recap- 
tured by the commission. 


Are Not Earning Fair Profit 


It was well understood that tuese two 
provisions were to constitute parts of a 
single policy—that the roads should be 
first allowed to earn a fair average re- 
turn, which the commission held would 
be 534 per cent., and that after this had 
been done, part of the earnings of the 
more prosperous roads should be recap- 
tured. 


The western lines in the recent hear- 
ings have by the most complete and con- 
clusive testimony, shown, first, that they 
have not heretofore earned and are not 
now earning anywhere near a fair re- 
turn and, secondly, that business condi- 
tions are no longer abnormal and especi- 
ally that the depression in agriculture 
has passed. They have, therefore, called 
upon the commission to perform its law- 
ful duty of so fixing their rates as to 
enable them to earn a larger return. 


If the decision of the commission in 
this case does not justify this confidence 
the credit of the railways will be dealt 
a blow which will make it extremely 
difficult or impossible to raise adequate 
capital for their future development. On 
the other hand, if the decision of the 
commission is favorable to the petition 
ot the western roads, it will hearten 
railway officers and stimulate railroad 
development in every part of the 
country. 
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The “Size” of an Insurance Company 


is reckoned from a combination of factors. The surplus, 
built up through sound principles of underwriting and 
investment; the extent of its agency force, indicating the 
value of the company to its agents; the premium income, 
denoting the popularity which the company enjoys; the 
latitude of its underwriting policy ; the method and speed 
with which it deals with claims—all these and others 
must be considered in judging the “size” of any insurance 
company. 


The Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company is a 
Big Company in every sense of the word. A Fidelity- 
Phenix Policy on your property is a guarantee of sound 
protection. 


FUDELITY=PHIENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE CQO: 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,NY. 


CASH CAPITAL 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ERNEST STURM, CHairnman of THE Boaro. 
PAUL L.HAID, PresipenrT. 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 




















Investments Without Worry 


N° PURCHASER of any first mortgage real estate security 
offered by S. W. STRAUS & CO. ever has had to worry over 
his investment. For forty-three years—the life of the House— 
every dollar of principal and interest has been paid in full, in 
cash, exactly on the day due, without delay or request for re- 
newal. This significant record is at once the greatest asset of 
S.W. STRAUS & CoO. and the investor’s most valuable guide. 
Write for current literature describing issues yielding, on the 
average, 6%. Ask for 


BOOKLET J-1511 





The Straus Hallmark ona bond stamps it 
at once as the premier real estate security. 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 ~ INVESTMENT BONDS » INCORPORATED 











STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 79 Post Street Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
EW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


43 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 


© 1925—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 














What Book Do You Want? 


SAN FRANCISCO 














If you can’t get it yourself, why not let us buy it for you? 
Books sent anywhere at publisher's price plus cost of postage. 
(Books published by us sent anywhere in the United States 


bree.) 
Address, Manager Book Dept... FORBES MAGAZINE, 126 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
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We recommend for 
investment 


The Capital Stock 


of 
JOINT STOCK 
LAND BANKS 


Joint Stock Land Bank 
Stocks constitute one 
of the most attractive 
forms of investment 
for those who are 
seeking certainty of 
dividends, as well as 
enhancement in value. 


Among other Bank 
Stocks it is unusual in 
its security of principal 
and continuity of in- 
come. 


Full information on 
request. 


& Vivian, ins 
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Their Position Now 


Many. investors have concluded chat 
oil stocks will now participate in che 
strong upwatd movement chat has 
carried rails and industrials co cheir 
highest point in years. 


Isthis correct? Do the oils offer che 
best purchase now or should you 
leave them alone? 


In our currenc ' ulletin is a compiece 
summary of the situation ; position 
of rails and industrials is discussed. 
Definite advice as to the proper 
course to follow is given. The 
nae will bring a opeamend y 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
- 25 West 45th St., New York 

















Send me a copy of Bulletin S-105—tree. 
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ANKERS from various parts of the 

country gathered at Atlantic City for 
the annual convention of the American 
3ankers Association report almost unani- 
mously that business is good. 

William E. Knox, president of the as- 
sociation and president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Birmingham, told of the 
prosperity in the South despite record- 
breaking heat and drought which have 
caused enormous damage to agriculture. 
He said: “One of the effects of the 
drought has been the rapid maturity of 
the cotton crop, entailing a quick move- 
ment of the staple. This has brought 
quick liquidation of debts and deposits 
in banks have increased. Trade condi- 
tions are reasonably satisfactory. Of 
course, we are sharing in whatever prob- 
iems may exist as national in character 
and recognize that there is some tendency 
toward an increase in speculation in both 
stocks and land, but on the whole we 
see nothing but favor in prevailing con- 
ditions.” 


How Long Will It Last? 


Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the board 
of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, New York, said: 

“Prosperity is greater and more widely 
diffused than a year ago, trade is more 
active and broader in volume, and, ex- 
cept in the coal industry, more people 
are employed. Can these generally satis- 
factory conditions continue indefinitely? 
It is well to ask ourselves that at a time 
when speculation in stocks has attained its 
present intensity and magnitude. Large 
industries, where plant capacity is well in 
excess of any probable demand in the 
near future, lend significance to the fact 
that wholesale commodity prices are en- 
countering considerable resistance. 

“So quickly can increased production fol- 
low an upward movement in demand that 
it is difficult to imagine any widespread 
tendency of prices to rise. Indeed, better 
technique in production and distribution, 
together with some intensification of for- 
eign competition, would seem to point to- 
ward a long-time downward trend in prices. 
Such a period requires greater skill im 
meeting all problems of management.” 


Better Days Ahead 


John G. Lonsdale of St. Louis, said: 
“Better days under most natural and last- 
ing auspices seem in store for business. 
Cotton and corn, the crops that influence 
the ‘business feeling’ of a large part of 
the country, have produced well. Business 
is looking up accordingly, and buying, 
while of fair volume in the past, is being 
prepared for in a larger way. The most 
gratifying circumstance of the more af- 
fluent period is that it is the natural out- 
growth of sound readjustment, and hence 
should be more lasting.” 

Says Michael Doyle, president of the 
International Pulp Company of New York: 
“Not within a generation of years has 
there been such an awakening of the South 
as exists at the present time. It is both 
economic and social, advancing immeas- 
urably the interests of the people of the 
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mountain destricts as well as those of the 
lowlands. <A recent visit to North Car- 
olina, South Carolina and Georgia found 
confirmation of this on every side. The 
harnessing of their great and unfailing 
rivers by which electricity is developed 
in immense quantities and _ distributed 
throughout the States at voltages of one 
hundred thousand or more, perhaps the 
highest in America, at an exceedingly 
favorable cost has revolutionized the in- 
dustries, permitting the establishment oi 
manufacturing centers in the most remote 
places.” 


Effect of High Money Rates 


Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, vice-presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Co., in the 
bank’s mid-month Business Bulletin for 
September, says: “For more than a year 
short-time interest rates have been slowly 
but steadily advancing. They are now no 
longer truly low. The current rates for 
high grade time loans are slightly higher 
than their averages over the past thirty- 
five years. This does not mean that we 
are on the verge of a credit stringency or 
a business recession, but it does mean 
that one of the controlling factors in the 
business situation is in the process of a 
most important change.” 

The general forecast for business and 
industry is favorable for a period which 
will extend through January, according 
to Dr. Lewis H. Haney, director of the 
Bureau of Business’ Research of New 
York University, in his monthly forecast 
of business conditions. “Our main barom- 
eter rose during the months of May, 
June and July, he said, “and as this barom- 
eter anticipates business changes by about 
five months, we are still in the period oi 
expansion. Moreover, our index of con- 
sumer purchasing power in New York 
State showed a. gain in August, which in- 
dicates that throughout the entire north- 
eastern part of the country conditions are 
on the average such as to support a mod- 
erate business up-swing.” 


Rejuvenated Buying Power 

Walter P. Chrysler, president of the 
Chrysler Corp., departing for Europe on 
a business trip, when asked his views on 
the business situation, said: “The strength 
of the motor industry is a quite natural 
result of a rejuvenated buying power of 
the American people, with particular ref- 
erence to the agricultural sections. Low 
prices and high quality have undoubtedly 
stimulated automobile sales, but unques- 
tionably the greatest factor in the pres- 
ent situation is the improvement in the 
financial condition of the Western and 
Southern farmer. I know from personal 
experience in Kansas, where I formerly 
lived, that the farmer is in the upward 
cycle as regards his finances. Aside from 
many other promising factors, I believe 
1926 will be a wonderful year for the 
automobile business, because not only in 
Kansas and Nebraska, but all through the 
Northwest and the South we are getting 
reports which show that the American 
farmer is getting himself in shape to be- 
come a purchaser again.” 
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Present Drought Has Not Affected 
Alabama’s Textile Mills — 


\ Not for a single day has any textile plant or other industry in ALABAMA been 
compelled to suspend operations or to curtail production during the present 
drought, because it could not obtain power. 





TEN RESERVE STEAM PLANTS, includ- 
ing the Government’s plant at Muscle Shoals, 
with a combined capacity of more than 210,000 
horsepower are adequately meeting the de- 
ficiency in water power induced by the un- 
precedented period of dry weather. 


These ten reserve steam plants are strate- 





gically located with respect to Alabama’s ex- 
tensive coal fields. They reinforce the 250,000 
horsepower hydro-ele<‘ric power supplied by 


Gorgas Steam Plant, 100,000 Horsepower 





water power dams of this company. 


They constitute a surety to Alabama industries 











of— 
Adequate—Continuous— 
Uninterrupted Power Service 
at all Times 
Sheffield Steam Plant, 80,000 Horsepower 
: For further particulars, write 
No Income Nor Inheritance 4 
Tax in Alabama |. Commercial Department 


Alabama Power Company 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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Odd Lots 


We will co-operate with 
conservative investors deal- 
ing in Odd Lots of secu- 
rities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


A copy of our booklet 
which explains the many 
advantages of Odd Lot 
trading will be sent to any 
one interested. 


Copy furnished on request. 


Ask for F. 246 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (. 











Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 
































USE OUR 


Statistical Dept. freely 
for information on any 
listed security whether 
your orders are large or 
small. 


100 SHARE 
OR 


ODD LOTS 


Helpful booklet on 
TRADING METHODS 
FREE on request 


Ask for J-7 


(isHoLM & (HaPMAN 


Members New York Stock 
Exchange 
52 Broadway Hanover 

















New York 2500 
Philadelphia Office: Widener Bldg. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Is Again Making “Flat Top’—What It 


Means for Speculator and Public 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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HE most striking thing in.the recent 

action of the market, from the sta- 
tistical point of: view, is the marked sim- 
ilarity between recents ups and downs and 
the gyrations of last January and Febru- 
ary. It was then, if you remember, that 
the market made what was aptly described 
as a “flat top.” 

It may be profitable to look back at what 
happened in the first two months of the 
year. On January 9 the market made a 
high record at 109 for the 50-stock aver- 
age shown in the chart above. Then there 
was a decline to 106, followed by a rally 
to 108; another drop to 106 and another 
come-back to 108; a third drop to 106, and 
on the next rally the movement carried 
through to a new high at 111. After this 
new top was made there was a final dip 
to 106 which was followed by a rise to 
the high record for the first six months 
of the year which was reached at 112.85 
on March 3. 

Nearly every one will remember the 
10-point reaction from the peak levels of 
early March, for when this correction of 
the speculative position was in its most 
active stages there were many who hastily 
assumed that the bull market was over and 
that a bear market was in the making. 

On September 21 the market reached the 
highest point so far touched in the second 
half of 1925—at 126.22 for the 50-stock 
average. There have since been, in rapid 
succession, two reactions to 123 and two 
recoveries to 125. There is a further sim- 
ilarity of movement in the fact that the 
market met a check at 124 and again at 
125 before reaching the 126 level, just as, 
early in the year, it met a check at 106 
and 108 before reaching the 109 level. 

Stripped of statistics, the plain facts seem 
to be that the market has reached a “flat 
top” in the third week of September, just 
as it did in the first week of January. The 
value of this comparison—if it has any— 
lies in the assumption that like conditions 
will bring like results. Early in the year 
about two months elapsed between the time 


of the first indication of a “flat top” and the 
culmination of the early Spring rise. If 
it is assumed that the like performance 
will spread over a like space of time, the 
deduction may be made that the culmina- 
tion of the Fall rise may be looked for late 
in November. 

The “flat top” is something rather new 
in market action. Probably the cause of 
such action is to be found in the ever- 
broadening list of securities traded in— 
now’ approaching the 1,000 mark—and the 
growing independence of groups of stocks 
with relation to movements in other groups. 
Time was when a break in Steel common 
affected, not only the entire group of 
steels, but practically every other depart- 
ment of the market as well. Nowadays it 
is not an uncommon occurrence for a rela- 
tively important group of stocks to develop 
pronounced weakness without any appar- 
ent effect upon the general market or other 
and perhaps closely related groups. 

“Flat top” simply expresses the failure 
of the general averages to make a sus- 
tained movement in either direction, the 
swings being limited to two or three points 
up or down, so that the charting of the 
average price shows a sidewise movement 
rather than a sharp peak as a market ap- 
proaches the culmination. While the gen- 
eral averages show little movement, in in- 
dividual stocks some of the most profit- 
able swings of the whole period of bull 
speculation quite frequently come within 
the zone of the “flat top’—as witness the 
recent 30-point spurt in Hudson Motors. 

The point to be remembered is that 
while the “flat top” zone is the zone of big 
profits for the speculator who has held 
throughout the rise and who has the nerve 
to stick for the final fireworks, it is the 
zone of danger for the speculator who has 
been watching and waiting and whose 
enthusiasm finally knows no bounds when 
the fireworks are flashing brightest. If 
you must buy stocks at this stage of the 
game, buy good oils, good coppers, and 
good rails, and leave the high fliers alone. 
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BEAR 
MARKET 
AHEAD ? 


Most investors make money in 

bull market. But, few know 
when to sell. As a result, they 
lose all their profits, and more, in 
the bear movement that inevitably 
follows. 

The average price of industrial 
securities is now above 140. In 
1921, our last deoression, those 
same securities were selling be- 
low 65. 





TIME TO SELL ? 


For the past month the stock market 
as a whole has made absolutely no prog- 
ress on the upside. Volumes have been 
the heaviest on record for this period. 
Does this mean widespread distribution 
and a broad bear market ahead? Or, is 
it simply natural hesitation following the 
advance of the Spring and Summer? 

An impartial analysis of existing con- 
ditions, with specific recommendations 
to assist in taking immediate advantage 
of conditions ahead, has recently been 
prepared for our clients. A few copies 
are now available FREE. 


Simply ask for FO-15 


American Institute 
of Finance 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 











| Tax Reduction 


and the 


Bond Market 


Inheritance Taxes 


Railroad 
Consolidations 


and other matters of cur- 
rent interest discussed in 
the current number of 


[1smang 


Copy on request 





F. J. LISMAN @& CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York 





20 Exchange Place 
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| About Important People 


HARLES E. DUNLAP of the Ber- 

wind-White Coal Mining Company, 

was elected a director of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company. 

Robert W. Stewart, chairman of the 
board of the Standard Cil Company of 
Indiana, has been named a director of 
the Hanover Fire Insurance Company, of 
New York. 

Election of the following new officers 
for the newly organized Pan-American 
Western Petroleum Company was an- 
nounced by Edward L. Doheny, president 
of the company: Vice-presidents, Charles 
E. Harwood and Graham Youngs of New 
York office of Blair & Co.; directors, 
Charles E. Harwood and S. M. Spaulding, 
formerly directors in Pan-American Petro- 
leum and Transport Company; Harold B. 
Reed of Los Angeles office. 

Frederick R. Fenton, secretary and one 
of the founders of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the organi- 
zation. 

E. S. Hammersen, controller of the 
American Agricultural Chemical Company, 
has been elected vice-president and A. W. 
Goeller has been elected treasurer. 

Louis Hooker Palmer, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of the 
United Railways & Electric Company, 
was elected vice-president and general 
manager of the Fifth Avenue Coach Com- 
pany and of the New York Transportation 
Company, which controls the stock of the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company. 

J. S. Hunt, general factory manager, 
Star Car Division of the Durant Motors, 
Inc., has been appointed vice-president of 
manufacturing of the Star Car Division. 

Charles Francis Adams of Boston, and 
Chandler Bullock of Worcester, Mass., 
were elected directors of the Boston & 
Albany Railroad. 

Joseph D. R. Freed, president of the 
Freed, Eisemann Radio Corporation, was 
elected a director of the Seventh Avenue 
National Bank of New York. 

Brigadier General William Wallace 
Atterbury became head of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System, following the re- 
tirement of President Samual Rea under 
the company’s pension plan. 











The total net assessment, exclusive of 
special franchises, on real estate in Greater 
New York, as revealed by the opening of 
the city’s assessment rolls, shows a valua- 
tion of $13,522,659,544 and a total personal 
estate assessment of $959,994,950. 

The figures, according to Henry M. 
Goldfogle, president of the Board of Taxas 
and Assessments, indicated that the con- 
stant increase in the city’s wealth is rep- 
resented this year by an advance of $2,- 
191,316,644, on which $2,075,280,144 was 
the realty increase and $116,036,500 the 
personal increase. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Goldfogle that 
the value of property exempt by law 
reaches the stupendous sum of $4,700,- 
000,000. 


*x* * * 


Every business executive will find it 


helpful to read Professor Irving Fisher’s 
discussion of “Our Unstable Dollar,” in 
the September issue of “Kardex Service,” 
the magazine of business methods, published 
by Kardex Rand Company of Tonowanda, 
=. 














Mercantile Stores 


Company 


Inc. 


Common Stock 


Circular on Request 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
52 CEDAR STREET 
New YORK 









































Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 
818 Gravier St., New Orleans 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 





PRIVATE WIRES: 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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: It is but a short step from income- 
building to fortune-building when 
one follows a well Jaid-out plan. 


At least, Jim Forbes found this to be 
true. When he was earning a mod- 
eratesalary, Jim thought of the time 
when he would be 65. He thendecid- 
ed it would be necessary to map out a 
definite plan enabling C to reacha 
certain financial goal at that age. As 
aresult, he created what he called his 


FORMULA FOR WEALTH 


That was twenty years ago. Today 
Jim has a securities’ estate of $50,000 
—and he is only fifty. By the time 
he is 65 he figures his estate will ap- 
proximate $171 000. 


Jim Forbes’ story is very interesting, and you 


should read it. Ask for free booklet M-14, 


which will be sent to you without obligation. 
GUTTAs Bros. 
Me 


16-18 Exchange Place 
New York City 
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F. S. Smithers & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
19 Nassau St. New York 
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Gas Securities in Better Demand on Big Gain in 
Industrial Use of Product 


By Edward L. Barnes 


TT remarkable expansion which the 
electric light and power industry is 
undergoing has probably to some ex- 
tent overshadowed the facts with respect 
to the growth of gas production and con- 
sumption. 

Although the gas industry is over 100 
years old, it has scored a more rapid ex- 
pansion in the last half-dozen years than 
in any previous period. Current annual 
rate of growth is estimated at close to 
10 per cent. 

Gas has been steadily and rapidly sup- 
planted by electricity as an illuminant, 
but has forged strongly ahead in in- 
dustrial uses, and is more than holding its 
own with electricity for heating and 
cooking in the household. 

The stocks and bonds of gas com- 
panies have an excellent record for reg- 
ularity of interest and dividend pay- 


Consolidated Gas is located in ideal ter- 
ritory. It has been successful in having 
the courts set aside the dollar gas rate, 
and earnings should attain new records 
during the next few years. 

This company, while a manufacturer 
and distributor of an enormous amount of 
gas—41,612,000,000 cubic feet in 1924— 
also does an electric light and power 
business through the New York Edison 
Co. and subsidiaries. 

Dividend record has been unbroken 
since 1892. There are 3,600,000 shares 
of on par value common outstanding, 
selling to yield nearly 5% per cent.. The 
large amount of stock makes it rather 
a slow mover in the market, but it has 
nevertheless had a splendid advance in 
the last twelve months. The 1924 earn- 
ings were equivalent to $7.43 a share. 
There would seem to be few more con- 








LEADING GAS COMPANIES 


Current Div. 

Price Rate 

Brooklyn Union Gas....... 89 .00 

Peoples G. Lt. & Coke.... 119 8.00 

ee eee rrr 155 8.00 

Const. Gas of N.Y ..6.<.6 92 5.00 
Consl. Gas El. Lt. & Power 

Of Baetimore. oe. oise.. 2.50 

Amer. Lt. & Traction..... 229 7.00 


United Gas & Electric.... 44 


Net Income Gas Production 

Yield 1924 in 1924 (Cu. Ft.) 
4.5% $1,593,512 19,664,481,000 
6.7 4,275,348 19,846,107,000 
52 1,766,936 7,974,119,000 
5.4 18,960,499 41,612,084,000 
5.6 4,089,560 10,283,264,000 
x | 4.827,716 29,493,912,000 
is ll TENE Wii liege 








ments. These securities have all appre- 
ciated substantially in market value in 
the last year or two, but there is one 
decided advantage which utility stocks 
have over the ordinary run of industrial 
stocks which have also been advanced 
sharply in this bull market. When a 
period of trade and stock market depres- 
sion does arrive, business and profits 
of various industrial companies will 
shrink to a greater extent than for the 
utility companies rendering service for 
everyday life such as fuel for heating 
and lighting. Moreover, the gas and 
electric companies revenues are fixed by 
rate making bodies which aim-to allow 
them a fair return on their investment. 
Profits of industrial companies are gov- 
erned almost entirely .by competitive 
conditions. Most public service com- 
panies render service without active 
competition in their respective terri- 
tories. The investor in the stocks of 
leading utility companies stands less 
chance of seeing his dividend income 
diminished by the passing of boom trade 
conditions than the investor in the aver- 
age industrial stock. 

There are comparatively few large 
companies which produce gas only, most 
of them supplementing their service with 
electricity, but the mere fact that a 
company is limited to the manufacture 
and sale of gas is not by any means an 
argument against the investment merits 
of its securities. 


Serving a compact and densely popu- 
lated area in the borroughs of Manhat- 
tan, Bronx and Queens, New York City, 


servative common stocks in the public 
field for investment. 

Brooklyn Union Gas_ serves the 
Borough of Brooklyn and part of 
Queens, New York City, with gas. It 
does not generate electricity. The com- 
pany owns six water gas producing 
plants and twenty-seven gas holders with 
a total capacity of 35,957,000 cubic feet. 
Its gas production in 1924 was 19,664,000,- 
000 cubic feet. 

There are 498,170 shares of no par 
value capital stock outstanding, pre- 
ceded by a funded debt of approximately 
$21,000,000. This year’s earnings will 
doubtless warrant an increase in the 
present $4 annual dividend rate. Net in 
1924 approximated $1,500,000, including 
funds collected in excess of the $1 gas 
rate, which law has since been declared 
confiscatory. The special master appointed 
by the Federal Court allowed a valua- 
tion of $58,092,000 as of December 31, 
1923, for the company’s plants, to which 
there was to be added $6,000,000 for 
going value. Since the end of 1923 the 
company has spent about $6,000,000 for 
additions and improvements, or a total 
indicated property value of over $70,- 
000,000 on which the company is en- 
titled to earn up to 8 per cent. 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke is another 
exclusive manufacturer of gas, having a 
practical monopoly in Chicago. It has 
been in business since 1855. Its plants 
have an annual capacity in excess of 
25,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 

The stock is an $8 dividend payer, 
and shareholders also received valuable 
subscription rights last Summer. There 
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are now outstanding 423,500 shares of 
$100 par value capital stock. Last year’s 
earnings were equivalent to 11.10 per 
cent. on the amount of stock then out- 
standing. During the war period this 
company’s earnings shrank to the van- 
ishing point, but it is extremely un- 
likely that the company will again be 
caught between rapidly rising costs and 
refusal on the part of the rate making 
authorities to sanction adequate charges 
for service. 


Laclede Gas Light Company 


Laclede Gas Light Co. is an important 
producer of both gas and electricity. It 
has a reputation as one of the most 
progressive gas companies in the in- 
dustry and its engineering department 
has been pointed to as standard for 
other companies. Its construction and 
improvement program for the next five 
years will involve the expenditure of 
about $10,000,000. 

The company owns and operates with- 
out competition manufactured gas sys- 
tems serving the entire city of St. Louis. 
Net income in 1924 reached a new high 
record of $1,766,936, equivalent to 15.35 
per cent. on the $10,700,000 of $100 par 
value common stock. There is also a 
small issue of $2,500,000 of 5 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock which is en- 
titled to a very high investment rating. 
An $8 annual dividend is being paid on 
the common. 

Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power of Baltimore recently raised its 
common dividend from $2 to $2.50 a 
year. This is a rate which is easily with- 
in the means of this rapidly expanding 
company. Net income, before deprecia- 
tion, for the first six months of 1925 
amounted to $3,617,290 as against $3,043,- 
025 in the same period of last year. Net 
income in 1924 amounted to $4,089,560, 
after all charges depreciation, etc. This 
contrasts with only about $2,600,000 
necessary to pay preferred dividends and 
$2.50 a share annually on the present 
amount of common. 

Consolidated Gas of Baltimore is the 
only company distributing gas and elec- 
tricity in Baltimore and certain sur- 
rounding territory. Growth of the com- 
pany has been remarkably rapid in the 
last decade. Total operating revenues 
amounted to $21,325,000 in 1924 as 
against only $6,676,115 in 1916. A little 
under 40 per cent. of last year’s gross 
revenues was derived from gas sales: 


American Light & Traction 


American Light & Traction, a holding 
company, serves a population estimated 
in excess of 2,700,000. In 1924 it sold 
29,494,000,000 cubic feet of gas to 579,315 
gas consumers and 134,439,000 K.W. hrs. 
of electric energy to 103,598 electric 
consumers. Over 30,000,000 passengers 
were carried by its street railways. Gas 
sales produce about 74 per cent. of 
gross. 

There are well over a dozen subsidi- 
aries located in six or more states. The 
company is very strong financially, and 
has a relatively small capitalization ac- 
counting for the sensational advance in 
the common stock to the highest price 
in its history. This year’s earnings will 
reach a new high mark, and the $7 divi- 
dend on the common will be earned 
about 2% times over. 


(Continued on page 77) 
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An Opportunity 


To Share in the Profits of 
Two Leading Industries 


When you invest in Cities 
Service Common Stock you 
obtain a current income-yield 
of more than 9% which is pro- 
tected by a substantial margin 
of earnings—and you partici- 
pate on a partnership basis in 
an organization that combines 
leadership in the public utility 
field with leadership in the 
petroleum industry. 


The extensive Cities Service 
holdings in the petroleum in- 
dustry make possible’ un- 
usually large earnings in times 
of prosperity, while the public 
utility business assures a 
steady, stable revenue at all 
times. 


Cities Service Common Stock has a 
ready market—it is dealt in on security 
exchanges throughout the country. 


Write for circular C-16 


SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 






60 WALLST:} 
BRANCHES IN 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CTIES 
































General 


Gas & Electric 
Corporation 


(Delaware) 


$8 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock Class A 


GROWTH OF SYSTEM 


Operating revenue _ Net 
and other income incomet 


*1921 $11,619,704 $3,231,861 
*1922 13,259,717 3,694,529 
*1923 16,147,904 4,597,610 
*1924 18,912,098 5,982,275 
**1925 20,560,549 6,875,027 


tAfter operating expenses, taxes, maintenance, 
depreciation and rentals. 

*Year ended December 31st. 

**Year ended July 31st. 
Price per share $111 and 


accrued dividend 
To yield 7.21% 


Complete descriptive circular will be 
mailed upon request 





PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Steck Exchange 
111 Breadway New York 
Uptown Office: 430d St. & Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 




















A. A. HOUSMAN & CO. 


Established 1884 


ELEVEN WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


Stocks—Bonds 
Cotton—Grain 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Curb Market 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
San Francisco Stock and Bond Exchange 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
Toronto Stock Exchange 


Associate Members of. 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


BRANCHES: 
oe 
Francisco, ‘oronto, Ont. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Spokane, Wash 
Portland, Ore. Butte, Mont. 
Pasadena, Cal. Houston, Texas 
Seattle, Wash Winnipeg, Man. 


Private wire connections with Eastern, 
Southern, Western and Canadian points. 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION [£é 


American Car & Foundry Co.—Re- 
ceived order for 500 box cars from the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. 

American Ice Co.—Declared a quarter- 
ly dividend of $2 a share, an increase 
of 25 cents over previous payment. 

American Shipbuilding Co.—Earned 
$7.26 a share on the common in year 
ended June 30; previous year, 11 cents a 
share. 

American Tobacco Co.—Sales are re- 
ported to be the best in company’s his- 
tory, due largely to increased consump- 
tion of cigarettes. 


American Woolen Co.—Opened com- 
plete lines of women’s wear fabrics for 
Spring at an average price reduction of 
5 to 10 per cent. compared with a year 
ago. 

Associated Oil Co—lIs reported to 
have closed 450 oil wells in the Kern 
River field. 


Barnsdall Corp.—Received an order 
for $3,000,000 worth of lucricating oil 
from the Cloquet Co. of Antwerp. It 
will take a year to fill this order. 

Canadian Pacific Ry—The Alberta 
government has made a proposition to 
E. W. Beatty, president, to sell on long 
time payments the Province’s entire 500- 
mile railway system. 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
For two months ended Aug. 31, reports 
surplus after charges of $1,008,174; same 
period 1924, $831,408. 

Butterick Co—Earned $2.81 a share 
in first half of 1925; same period 1924, 
$2.77. 

Certain-teed Products Corp.—Called 
for payment Nov. 1, 1925, at 105 and in- 
terest, the entire issue of its first serial 
6%s, due May 1, 1926-43. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Ordered 
fifty locomotives from the American Lo- 
comotive Co., at a cost of $3,500,000. 

Chrysler Corp—J. E. Fields, vice- 
president, said: “Our sales are exceeding 
production and we expect this to con- 
tinue throughout the Fall. Our foreign 
business is running greatly ahead of last 
year, with no indication of a let-up. We 
are producing about 800 cars daily, mak- 
ing about twice as many fours as sixes.” 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co—The 
new electric rate ordinance was passed 
by the Cincinnati City Council over the 
veto of Mayor Carrel. The ordinance 
provides for a reduction in rates by the 
Union Gas & Electric Co., a subsidiary. 

Continental Motors Corp.—Shipments 
in August showed an increase of more 
than 75 per cent. over August, 1924. Ship- 
ments on truck motors made the largest 
gain, closely followed by shipments of 
motors for bus service. September, it 
is said, will show a larger increase. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—An- 
nounced separation of theatre interests 
from production and distribution de- 
partment through organization of a new 
company which will be entirely owned 
by Famous Players but under the man- 
agement of the Balaban & Katz picture 
theatre interests of Chicago. 
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Ford Motor Co.—Received orders for 
250,000 new model cars. 

General Motors Corp.—Chevrolet Mo- 
tor Co., a subsidiary, delivered 41,500 
cars to dealers during August, a new 
high record. Has withdrawn the offer 
made for the purchase of Austin Mo- 
tors, Ltd., a British concern. 

Hudson Motor Car Co—Earned 
$12.67 a share in nine months ended 
Aug. 31; same period 1924, $4.79. Pro- 
duced over 200,000 Hudson and Essex 
cars thus far this year, a new high 
record for the period. 

Jordan Motor Car Co.—Is introducing 
a low-priced eight-cylinder series in 
two -models called the Line Eight 
Series. 

Missouri Pacific R. R.—Federal Judge 
Munger at Lincoln, Neb., has entered a 
final order permanently enjoining the 
State of Nebraska from seeking to en- 
force the two-cent a mile rate for pass- 
engers fixed by the State law of 1907 
and in force for many years. 


New York Aijirbrake Co.—Reduced 
dividend on common from $1 to 50 cents 
quarterly. 

Packard Motor Car Co—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 5 per cent. on the 
common, payable Oct. 31, to holders of 
record Oct. 15. On July 31 company 
paid a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. 
and an extra dividend of 5 per cent. 


Parke, Davis & Co —Declared an 
extra dividend of 50 cents a share. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—Received order 
for 500 coal cars from the Louisville & 
Nashville R. R., and an order for 500 
cars from the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railroad. 

Producers & Refiners Corp.—Has 
taken over the properties and operations 
of the Hatfield Oil Co., and the Hatfield 
No. 2 Oil Co., in the Eight-Mile Lake 
field, near Rawlins, Wyo. 


Remington Typewriter Co.—Portable 
typewriter factory is operating overtime, 
with production at a_ record-breaking 
level. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Sold the 
site of the former Hall Furnace Co. in 
the Youngstown, Ohio, district. 

Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco Co.—Plans 
to retire all outstanding preferred stock 
at $120 a share. 

Sears, Roebuck Co.—Will open a re- 
tail store in Philadelphia. 


Southern Pacific Co.—Federal Judge 
Wolverton at Portland, Ore., allowed 
the road $4,074,478 in the final account- 
ing of the old Oregon-California Rail- 
road land grant cases. 

United Drug Co—G. W. Gales, vice- 
president, said: “Our sales for this year 
should run about $80,000,000. Last year 
we did $70,000,000. Our English stores 
will do about £9,000,000. We are oper- 
ating 305 stores in the United States, 
and before the end of the year we hope 
to have in operation between 325 and 
350 stores. 

Virginian Railway Co.—Started elec- 
tric operation of trains on the heavy 
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grade between Elmore and Clark’s Gap. 

Willys-Overland & Co —John N. 
Willys, president, said: “From present 
indications, I think Willys-Overland will 
earn about $17,000,000 for the year be- 
f Federal taxes. This figure, of 
course, will include bond interest and 
everything up to Federal taxes and pre- 
ferred dividends.” Executive Commit- 
tee is said to be considering various 
methods of funding 2934 per cent. ac- 
cumulated dividends on the preferred 
stock. Is planning new building pro- 
sram that will involve expenditure of 
about $2,000,000. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co.—Re- 
ceived order from Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for between $6,000,000 and $7,000,- 
000 of train control apparatus. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
first eight months of 1925, $137,905,511; 
same period 1924, $124,175,129. H. T. 
Parson, president, denied that company 
would enter the retail field from the de- 
partment store angle. 


How Stocks Have Soared—What 
About Business? 
(Continued from page 7) 

Fall buying will broaden and accentuate 
this condition remains to be seen. The 
next month or six weeks should reveal 
whether hand-to-mouth buying is to con- 

tinue or to be abandoned. 

The degree of prosperity enjoyed 
throughout the country is reflected by the 
overwhelming demand for the products of 
leading automobile manufacturers. Num- 
bers of companies are from several weeks 
to more than two months behind in de- 
liveries. 

Grain prices and cotton prices will be 
followed closely to determine how general 
business is likely to be affected. At this 
writing both grain and cotton are showing 
weakness, although thus far the decline 
has not gone far enough to do serious 
harm to the purchasing power of our 
agricultural population. Financial and 
business leaders will: be influenced mate- 
rially by the course of events on the great 
produce and commodity exchanges. 

Let it be added that virtually every in- 
terview published in the newspaper con- 
tinues to be pitched in a highly optimistic 
key. The existence of the coal strike is 
ignored. 








Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 75) 

United Gas & Electric Corporation 
controls public utility properties operat- 
ing in Elmira and Lockport, N. Y.; 
Richmond and Terre Haute, Ind.; Lan- 
caster, Harrisburg, and Columbia, Pa.; 
and other properties in Texas and IIli- 
nois. It does a gas, electric, and street 
railway business. Gross earnings of 
subsidiaries in 1924 amounted to $12,- 
297,000. Net earnings of the parent com- 
pany have exhibited moderate but 
steady expansion in recent years. Over 
$10 a share was earned on the 5-7 per 
cent. preferred stock last year. _ Be- 
ginning with July 1, 1925, the stock 
was entitled to cumulative dividends at 
at the rate of 6 per cent., and on July 1, 
1927, it will be entitled to 7 per cent. 
cumulative dividends. This company’s 
stocks have moved relatively little in the 
last few months. The preferred stock 
especially is an interesting investment, 
current price being around 88-89. 
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“MIDDLE WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


To Unify Its 
Southern and Southwestern 
Interests, the Middle 
West Utilities Company 


ANNOUNCES 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
WEST UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


NEW HOLDING ORGANIZA- 

By Pe all of whose common 
stock is owned by the Middle 

West Utilities Company, and 
controlling, through common 
stock control, the American 
Public Service Company, the 
Public Servite Company of Ok- 
lahoma, the Chickasha Gas © 
Electric Company, the Central 
Power and Light Company, 

and the Southwestern Securities 
Company which controls the 
Southwestern Gas and Electric 
Company. 
































‘THESE FIVE MAJOR PUBLIC 
utility companies with their 
subsidiaries serve a total of 209 
communities, having an esti- 
mated combined population of 
1,086,312 in the states of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Kansas and Missis- 
sippi. 





DURING THE YEAR ENDED 
May 31, 1925, these companies 
generated 190,852,645 K. W. 
H. of electrical energy and sold 
a total of 14,259,279,700 cu- 
bic feet of artificial and natural 
gas, and 478,473 tons of man- 
ufactured ice. 


CAM I 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are list- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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Greater Safety in 
Southern Bonds 
HETHER an in- 


evestor chooses Muni- 
cipal, Corporation or First 
Mortgage Bonds as best 
| suited to his particular 
purposes, and whatever 
the rate of return he 
requires on his money, he 
is always interested in 
securing the greatest 
degree of safety which 
these conditions will 
permit. 


It is a fact, recognized among 
experienced investors, that in 
the more rapidly developing sec- 
tions ot the country, such as the 
South, away from the tradi- 
tional centers of ac: umulated 
wealth, greater safeguards and 
a hizher degree ot protection 
surround investments which 
return 5%, 67% or 7%. 


Caldwell & Company’s long 
experience in underwriting and 
distributing sound Southern 
investments of every type 
enables it to.offer a diversitied 
selection of bonds combining 
liberal yield with superior 
safeguards. 


Write for 
compiimen- 
tary copy of 
“A Survey 

of the South” | 
sent without 
obligation. 





NAME 
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Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


666 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 













The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
Baltimore,- Md., September 30, 1925. 

The Board of Directors this day declared for 
the three months ending September 30, 1925, 
from the net profits of the Company, a dividend 
of one (1) per cent on the Preferred Stock of the 
Company, payable December 1. 1925, to the 
stockholders ee record at the close of business 
on October 1 

The Board oo declared from the surplus 
profits of the Company a dividend of one and 
one-quarter (1%4) per cent on the Common Stock 
of the Seeee. gavente December 1, 1925, to 
the stockholders record at the close of busi- 
ness on October 17, 1925. 
; e Transfer Books will cane at 12 o’clock 
noon on Saturday, October 17, 1925, and remain 
closed — 10 o'clock + on Tuesday, 


October 20, 
e W. WOOLFORD, Secretary. 


MONEY COLLECTED 


Easily by our New System— 


4 Letters, Record, and Instructions 
Only $1.00. 


DURKIN, REEVES & CO. 
RIDGWAY, PA. 
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NCIDENTALLY to the inter-connect- 

ing of power stations we have devel- 
oped, says Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, a new profession—that of the 
power dispatcher who determines which 
plants shall generate power and at what 
times. 


Other remarks made by Mr. Hoover on 
the superpower development and its control 
for public purposes include the following: 

“There is either State or municipal 
regulation of electric rates in all but two 
States, and of service in all but five. 
Financial operations are controlled in a 
majority of States. These principles are 
being extended rapidly over the remain- 
der. 

“That the public has a definite right and 
interest in these transactions is no longer 
a matter of dispute. 

“The States have conferred definite ter- 
ritorial monopolies in order to avoid the 
investment and costs to the consumer that 
would be required to maintain competition. 

“A flow of electricity soon will be trace- 
able through the many regional. systems 
continuously from Montana west to the 
Pacific, thence south to Mexico. 

“Shortly power tie-ins will be completed 
in the Middlewest and Southeastern areas, 
coursing all the way from Wisconsin to 
Michigan, around through West Virginia 
and North Carolina to Arkansas and 
Louisiana.” 


Ten Big Dams for Ozarks 


In the Ozarks region of southern Mis- 
souri and northern Arkansas great hopes 
of industrial development are now enter- 
tained, based on the permits received from 
the Federal Water Power Commission 
for a number of hydro-electric enter- 
prises. No less than ten are projected 
and three of them are very large. From 
a dam making an 80-mile lake at the con- 
fluence of White and James rivers in 
Taney county, Mo., 150,000 horsepower 
are to be taken at a cost of $30,000,000, 
with 32,000 horsepower for the first de- 
velopment. Farther south on White River, 
in Marion county, Ark., the Dixie Power 
Company will build a 120-mile lake and 
begin by taking 125,000 horsepower, the 
ultimate capacity being figured at 250,000 
horsepower and the cost at $15,000,000. 
The same company will spend $10,000,000 
in Baxter county, Ark., for 2,000 horse- 
power to begin with and ultimately 36,000. 

Cn Osage river in Miller county, Mo., 
the Missouri Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
pany will make a 100-mile lake and get 
20,000 horsepower at first and 50,000 
horsepower later, at a cost of $10,500,000. 
and the town of Linn Creek, the seat of 
Camden county, will have to be moved. 
But Miller county will have another en- 
terprise on Gasconnade River, to develop 
2,000 horsepower at first and 50,000 later, 
at a cost of $10,000,000. A site now being 
operated at Powersite in Taney county, 
with 16,000 horsepower, will have its ca- 
pacity doubled. 

Other projects, for which permits are 
issued, are for Norfolk, Ark.; Spring 


River in Kansas west of Joplin, Mo.; Stone 
county, Ark., and Shannon county, Mo., 
on Current River. 

N. J. Cunningham of Springfield, Mo., 
is interested in these projects for placing 
the picturesque Ozarks, already prominent 
in the production of eggs and poultry, on 
the industrial map, and reports that there 
are now signs of a “land boom” in the 
vicinities of the more important sites. 


Shall Gas Prevail? 


American Gas Association holds its sev- 
enth annual convention at Atlantic City 
during the week beginning October 12. 
Nearly a thousand gas companies and man- 
ufacturers of appliances have been in- 
vited, and a very large ‘attendance is ex- 
pected. The main question to be decided 
on this occasion is whether or not the 
manufactured gas industry is in a position 
to substitute its product on a national scale 
for the present methods of employing the 
natural deposits of coal and oil. 


Among those who will discuss this sub- 
ject are Henry L. Doherty of New York, 
R. M. Searle, president of the Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corporation of New York, 
Horace C. Porter of Philadelphia, Henry 
O. Loebell, vice-president of the Com- 
bustion Utilities Corporation; William 
P. Ryan and Robert T. Haslam of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Jerome J. Morgan of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Floyd Parsons of New York; Arno 
C. Fieldner of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
and S. W. Parr of the University of 
Illinois. These are all among the foremost 
authorities on fuel application. 


If the consensus of opinion is for going 
ahead, the next step, it is said, should be 
the development of the most efficient in- 
dustrial appliances possible with special 
reference to particular uses like non-fer- 
rous metal melting, brick firing, vitreous 
enameling, glass hardening, varnish mak- 
ing, and food drying. The establishment 
of a national research organization for 
this purpose will be discussed. 


The Standard Statistics Company 
says: “The advance in public utility 
stocks during the past year and a half 
has been practically double that of in- 
dustrial stocks generally. The utilities 
have doubtless made remarkable prog- 
ress toward increasing their earnings 
power in the past several years, but it is 
a matter of doubt whether this progress 
fully warrants the degree of advance in 
stock prices that has occurred.” And 
further, in substance: “At prevailing 
price levels, investment returns on a 
gas or electric company stock is in many 
cases less than five per cent.” Appar- 
ently there is an abundance of money 
asking for safety first. But another ex- 
planation is that the high prices paid 
for stocks usually refer to the securities 
of holding companies, whose earnings 
are not limited to 7 or 8 per cent. by 
the State Public Utility Supervisors, 
and that this distinction has been over- 
looked by statisticians but not by the 
investors. 
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Buffalo & Erie Railway Company 


First Mortgage 614% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


Due July Ist, 1954 


Offered at a price to yield 7% 








(SHANDLER & (;OMPANY 


Incorporated 


120 Broadway 
New York 


Franklin Book Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





























Public Utility Financing 


We have originated, either alone or with associates, and have distributed 
throughout the country, securities of the following public utility corporations: 


Binghamton Gas Works 

Central Iowa Power and Light Company 
Columbus Railway Power & Light Company 
Continental Power & Light Company 
Daytona Public Service Company 

Defiance Electric Company 

Dubuque Electric Company 

Florida Public Service Company 

Grand Rapids Gas Light Company : 
Hamilton By-Products Coke Ovens, Limited 
Jersey Central Power & Light Corporation 
Michigan Electric Power Company 

National Electric Power Company 

North Carolina Public Service Company, Inc. 


Northern Iowa Gas and Electric Company 
Northwestern Public Service Company 

Ohio Electric Power Company : 
Pennsylvania Gas & Electric Company 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Company 

St. Cloud Public Service Company 

Sandusky Gas & Electric Company 

Southern Minnesota Gas and Electric Company 
Southwest Power Company 

United Gas & Fuel Company of Hamilton, Ltd. 
Utah Gas & Coke Company 

Vermont Hydro-Electric Company 

West Virginia Water and Electric Company 
Western United Gas and Electric Company 


We welcome inquiries from public utility corporations which 
require capital for consolidation, extension or refunding. 


Executives are invited to send for a copy of our book, “A Record of Corporation Financing.” 


AC.ALLYN*° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


67 W. Monroe Street, CHICAGO, Phone Rand 6340 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
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7% em 
Get S2inFlorida ¥* 


| penne knows that value 

commandsits price. It is equally 
true that price is not determined by 
quality alone, but also by local con- 
ditions. Thus, the price you get for 
your investment money, namely in- 
terest, depends on local conditions 
where your security is located. 

A crate of Florida oranges is 
cheaper at the grove than the same 
crate in the Northern market; a fine 
diamond costs more on Fifth Avenue 
than in Africa, though the quality is 
the same; rents average lower in 
Philadelphia than in New York; labor 
hire is cheaper in central Europe 
than in America. Everything varies 
in price, quality for quality, where 
local conditions vary. Transporta- 
tion, import duty, supply and de- 
mand, living expenses—local condi- 
tions—all affect price. 

Today conditions local to Florida 
permit investors to get 8% on first 
mortgage security, on precisely the 
security which in other sections of 
the country yields only 544% or 6%. 
Because Florida is developing faster 
than local capital can accumulate, 
8% is offered for outside capital. 

There are five definite reasons why, 
at this time, conditions so favor the 
investor that 8% is obtainable on 
solid, first mortgage security in Flor- 
ida. Let us send you a free booklet 
plainly setting forth these five rea- 
sons. You assume no obligation by in- 
vestigating. Mail the coupon today. 











Florida First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100, $500, and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 
Write to 


‘TRusT CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


aid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 





HEN a street railway company 
operates busses, the cost ranges 
from 87 cents per bus mile down to 10.5 
cents, including depreciation at 25 per 
cent. per annum. But both figures ar2 
extreme. The average operating cost for 


six street railway companies which 
operated 73 busses in 1923 and 122 in 1924 
was 24.27 cents in 1923 and 21.45 cents 
in 1924. These figures were the result of 
a survey made by Edmund J. Murphy, 
chief statistician of the American Electric 
Railway Association. He gathered re- 
ports from 58 companies, but only six of 
them were clear enough to serve safely in 
a statistical analysis. The six reports 
showed some improvement in the handling 
of the bus business from one year to the 
next. Bus maintenance went from 3.67 
cents per mile to 3.47, tire maintenance 
from 2.03 cents to 1.61. Gasoline consump- 
tion per mile dropped from 3 cents to 
2.41, transportation expenses from 9.02 
cents to 8.42, this including wages of bus 
operators, lubricating oil, garage expense 
and miscellaneous General expenses, 
comprising injuries and damages, in- 
surance, and “other general expenses,” 
dropped from 3.09 to 2.39. The seating 
capacity of these busses averaged 24.1 
passengers. 

In all of this it is to be noticed, how- 
ever, that all of the variations may be 
accounted for by a few separate facts. 
For example, the total mileage of bus 
route (average for the six companies) 
rose from 98.9 miles in 1923 to 224.5 miles 
in 1924; the total of passengers from 5,- 
296,772 to 9,822,968; the average mileage 
per bus per year from 25,563 to 30,150. 

By dividing the passenger figures by 
73 and 122, respectively, it is found that 


ability which the six selected companies 
have shown securing it, possibly with 
much aid from the public and the news 
papers. 

In an earlier analysis by Mr. Murphy, 
comparing a group of 10 companies, which 
earn their expenses or more, with another 
group of 38 companies which are not yet 
breaking even, the density of traffic—o- 
number of passengers per bus mile—and 
the number of passengers per bus per year, 
are also seen to be the predominating 
factors in deciding between profit and 
loss. Frequency of service is seen to be 
favorable. A tendency is shown to step 
from a loss from the first year’s opera- 
tions to a profit from the second year. 

And there is also room for the reflec- 
tion at this point that any loss sustained 
may be considerably smaller than that 
which would be incurred by the electric 
railway company if it did not establish 
an auxiliary bus line. 


Eventual Golden Age 


To combat the bus and the motor truck, 
steam railway companies are experimenting 
with smaller transportation units than the 
locomotive with its train of cars. The 
motor car for rails with some baggage 
and freight space comes first, and bids 
fair to become adopted in many places. 
Another proposition, more adventurous, 
is to the effect that railways owning a 
right of way should remodel it to accom- 
modate a. high-speed motor service run- 
ning optionally on rails or on highways 
but more slowly on the latter. Still farthe 
from meeting the needs of the hour were 
the remarks of Dr. Riesenschlaeger, the 
radical economist who proclaimed a normal 
working day of four hours as coming— 
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Parlor Car Bus as operated between Cleveland and Akron by Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Company. 


the number of passengers per bus was 
72,538 in 1923 and rose to 80,516 in 1924. 
There would seem to be an increased 
revenue of nearly $500 per bus. on tas 
account alone and solely due to increased 
patronage by the public. Thus Mr. 
Murphy’s statistics emphasize not only the 
value of improved technical management 
but also the need of patronage, and the 


agreeing with the late Charles P. Stein- 
metz on this point but perhaps not on the 
time for its coming. “And then,” he said, 
“where will your calculations be? There 
will be three or four shifts of men, of 
course, to keep machinery busy and wear 
it out soon enough to get new machines 
as fast as they are invented. Women 
and children will work more with these 
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easy hours, to earn money of their own. 
The number of workers will be more 
than doubled perhaps. The transportation 
required will be tripled or quadrupled. It 
will be distributed on all hours of the day 
and some of the night. It will be the 
eolden age for all transportation com- 
panies, and yet the cars will never be 
crowded. You people had better figure 
ahead a little.’ He was even inclined to 
prescribe seven different Sundays for 
different lines of business, to -level peak 
loads in power requirements still more 
perfectly. Sad only that business cannot 
igure on this golden age for its next 
balance sheets. 


What Anti-Freezing Compound? 


The Procter & Gamble Company has 
fired the first cannon shot in a campaign 
for the exclusive use of “distilled yellow 
glycerine” as an anti-freezing ingredient 
in the cooling-water for automobile 
engines. The principal objection to glycer- 
ine since the war has been its price, and 
much may be said for it. But all data on 
the subject should no doubt be so detailed 
and definite that they practically confirm 
themselves. Even data given out authori- 
tatively by the Bureau of Standards or 
the Society of Automotive Engineers are 
usually verified from the inside out, on 
that plan. The soap company cites the 
3ureau of Standards for the following 
requirements of an anti-freezing com- 
pound: “One that will prevent freezing 
of the radiator liquid without injury to 
either engine or radiator, that will not 
lose its non-freezing properties after con- 
tinued use, and that does not materially 
change the boiling point of water when 
dissolved in it.” But the Bureau has not 
yet said that it meant glycerine or, par- 
ticularly, distilled yellow glycerine. 

From the United States Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines comes 
the information that 457 producers operat- 
ing 1,098 plants in 13 States made 933,- 
861,000 gallons of raw gasoline froin 
natural gas in 1924, and that this was an 
increase of 117,635,000 gallons over the 
year 1923. All except about 89 million 
gallons, which was run into crude petro- 
leum pipe lines to be distilled, was blended 
for use as a motor fuel. Oklahoma, Cali- 
fornia, and Texas, were far in the lead 
in this production. The gas is either com- 
pressed in charcoal or absorbed in oil, or 
a combination process is employed. 

The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce looks forward to 1926 as a 
new era in the export of American cars 
and trucks. It is preparing for the Second 
World Motor Transport Congress to be 
held in New York in the middle of Janu- 
ary, during the progress of the annual 
automobile show. This will be held at 
Grand Central Palace; the Chicago show 
at the Coliseum, as usual. 


Cost-Cutting Finance 


Wall Street is commenting on the fac: 
that General Motors has made larger 
earnings during the last three and onc- 
half years than the United States Stcei 
Corporation, although the latter has four 
times larger book assets, namely $2,404,- 
194,666 at the close of last year, as against 
$592,570,918 for General Motors. 

In the merger of the Yellow Cab Manu- 
facturing Company with the truck division 
of the General Motors Corporation a new 
corporation is formed which will be known 
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The Big Fruit Companies 


In popular estimation bananas are sinew and symbol of 
the companies importing fruit, but the economic facts 
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as the Yellow Truck and Coach Manu- 
facturing Company. John Hertz will be 
chairman of the board of this new com- 
pany “and John A. Ritchie president. The 
directors include Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
president of General Motors; William 
Wrigley, Jr.; John B. Thompson, the 
restaurant man; Otto E. Stoll; John 
Borden; Donaldson Brown; P. L. Emer- 
son; Fred. J...Fisher; Leonard S. Flor- 
sheim; Harold E. Foreman; Paul H. Gey- 
ser; George A. Green; Robert Lehman; 
Otto W. Lehman; Charles A. McCul- 
lough; Alfred B. Swayne; John J. Ras- 
kob, chairman of finance committee; John 
L., Pratt: B.S. Du Pont. 


Busy Weeks for Aviation 


Aviation continues active. Various pub- 
lic investigations of the Shenandoah col- 
lapse and Col. Mitchell’s charges against 
the military authorities have furnished a 
great deal of reading matter in the news- 
papers without coming to a head, while 
the airplane meet and reliability tour hav- 
ing the Ford Airport at Detroit for its 
geographical and financial center, as well 
as the announcements for the sixth annual 
race for the Pulitzer trophy, keyed up 
expectations of new performances, new 
airplane designs, and possibly new disasters. 
The Society of Automotive Engineers 
scheduled a meeting at Hotel Astor, New 
York City, on October 7, the day pre- 
ceding the race un Long Island, and here 
a number of engineers and experts were 
to discuss and explain “the latest available 
information on airplane design, construc- 
tion, and operation.” Henry M. Crane, 
of General Motors, would explain the 
“aeronautical safety code”; U. L. Gil- 
more, of the Curtiss Airplane & Motor 
Company, the “evolution of.the racing 
plane”; George J. Mead, of Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Company, “some aspects of 
aircraft engine development”; other speak- 
ers “light airplanes and low-powered fly- 
ing,” “operation facts from the air mail 
service,’ “operation: facts from the Ford 
Air Lines,” and “reliability in operation.” 


New Fokker Plane 


One of the first actual events was the 
trying at the Curtiss Field on Long Island 
of a new Fokker airplane with three 200- 
horsepower Wright Whirlwind engines, 
the designer and builder, Anton H. G. 
Fokker of Holland, well known for his 
productions during the war, being the 
pilot. It was shown that the middle one 
of the three engines alone would’ support 
the airplane with seven men aboard. An- 
other Fokker machine equipped with a 
single 400-horsepower Liberty engine was 
also shown but was subsequently disabled 
on its way to Detroit. Both machines are 
monoplanes with the wing structure about 
2% feet thick at the middle and carry 
a large gasoline supply within this struc- 
ture. 

Another new development is a machine 
which will “pancake” to the ground when 
disabled, by means of an auxiliary resis- 


tance-plane that prevents nose diving and 
tail spinning. 


As the aviation inquiries proceed, it 
seems that those most directly concerned 
are getting converted more and more to 
the need of dividing the control of the 
development, so that no one-sided ideas 
may prevail. Through competition the 
best man and machines will have a chance. 
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UT WEST, 
cattle and sheep industries are oper- 


in the Far West, the 


ated on nomadic principles, grazing the 
public lands and forest reservations under 
mild but not always -sensible restrictions 
imposed by law and enforced more or less 
strictly and wisely by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the cattle men hate the sheep 
men whose frugal little animals spoil the 
range for four years wherever they touch 
with teeth and feet—being worse than 
grasshoppers—and the sheep men humbly 
resent being hated but join the cattlemen 
in hating everybody who puts up a fence 
and wants to farm the land. Both indus- 
tries want to maintain the open range and 
the old conditions, except the irritating 
regulations from Washington which they 
want abolished in favor of having all en- 
forcement of laws on grazing rights and 
forest preservation transferred to them- 
selves, with only a feeble look-in allowed 
the State where land is located. The Sen- 
ate Public Land Committee has been hear- 
ing about these troubles and demands, and 
a vast amount of sympathy has been ac- 
corded to the few owners of the two 
nomadic industries who claim that cattle 
and sheep cannot be economically produced 
in sufficient numbers by any other methods 
than the old ones. 


Deep Sentimental Factors 


The public-land squabbles come near 
demonstrating, however, that the “indus- 
tries’ in which Nature, rather than labor, 
does most of the producing, and does it 
seasonally rather than daily, are strongly 
averse to cost-cutting methods in the usual 
sense of the term. They want free raw 
materials—the grazing privilege for a 
nominal fee—so as to be able to dispense 
with machinery and new understandings, 
both uncomfortable factors for those ac- 
customed to rove and rule as far as the 
eye will reach to-day, and farther to- 
morrow. Even the farmers, though de- 
pending on machines, entertain similar sen- 
timents, in lesser degree. And the wide- 
spread popular sympathy which has been 
shown for these viewpoints must make it 
clear that they are rooted deeply in human 
traditions if not in human nature. 


There must be similar mental resistances, 
hard to overcome rapidly and by argument 
or proof, among manufacturers. Special 
training does not quite dispose of them. 
The urgent industrial competition is per- 
haps the only opposing factor which is 
strong enough to win out against them, 
in favor of the indispensable new methods. 

And the upshot of these reflections? 
Perhaps only this that not only should our 
leaders do everything ‘feasible to help 
inance the scrapping of the old and 
the investment in the new, including build- 
ings as well as machinery, but a sentimental 
foundation should also be created in favor 
1§ modern methods. They produce re- 
sults that mean more than mere money. 
These human and social results should be 
made clear, so clear and appealing as to 
become a motive for action, an inspira- 
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tion. That is a big task for literature but 
not an unpleasant one. There is more 
romance concealed in cost-cutting than in 
the chimera of socialism. 


New Help for Commerce 


The Department of Commerce is doing 
something new, this time for merchandising 
and marketing. O. P. Hopkins, acting 
director of the Domestic Commerce Divi- 
sion, has two helpful new publications to 
offer, both representing much work that 
private business so far has been compeiled 
to either do for itself or to neglect. One 
is “A Commercial Survey of the Phila- 
delphia Marketing Area,” 150 pages, price 
20 cents (no postage stamps). It is the 
first of a series of similar books, each to 
serve as a complete guide to marketing in 
some important region of the United 
States, for all classes of merchandise. 
The other is “Domestic Market Possibil- 
ities For Sales of Paints and Varnishes,” 
30 pages, price 5 cents (no postage stamps). 
Some of the many facts and statistics pre- 
sented in this pamphlet will also be found 
of value, it is stated, to national distribu- 
tors and manufacturers of other products, 
though chosen as particularly applicable 
to the paint and varnish trade. These 
publications may be obtained, one or both, 
by addressing Superintendant of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., with inclosure of the price. 
Or they may be had from any of the 
branch offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, in the principal 
cities. 

The March of Progress 


The Bullard Machine Tool Company of 
Bridgeport, Conn., has developed a side 
head forming an integral part of a vertical 
turret lathe, the object being mainly to 
provide additional tooling capacity for 
heavy rush work on cylinder heads for 
railway companies. 

There is a signing machine which writes 
9 or 19 signatures while the holder of 
the pen writes one. It cuts a signing job 
—as for paychecks—from 13 hours to 
90 minutes. Perhaps it may obviate the 
robbing of cash carriers. The Cleveland 
Electric Illumination Company uses such 
a machine. 

The mining industry has been in need 
of a safe electric motor for small pump 
work in mines where gas is likely to ap- 
pear. Such a motor has been developed 
by the General Electric and approved by 
the Bureau of Mines. It is totally in- 
closed, and when the. cover is removed 
from the controller all circuits are auto- 
matically killed except two shielded ter- 
minals of the incoming line. 

A noiseless electric refrigerating ma- 
chine for domestic use has also been devel- 
oped by G. E. It is automatic and the 
cooling agent is sulphur dioxide. 

By cable from Berlin we hear that a 
Swiss named Mosshaard has invented a 
steel which is 40 per cent. lighter than 
ordinary and will save 30 per cent. of 
construction costs—M. C. K. 
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Cooperation 


by a good printer who 
knows how to put sound 
advertising principles to 
work assures appealing 
advertising matter, one of the 
most powerful forces to | 
foster good will among ‘your 
customers. This is equally 
true with the customers or 
prospects of the small con- 
cern, and those of the largest 
public utility corporation. 
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Why 8% Means 
Much More 
Than 6% 


$1,000 at 8% compound inter- 
est grows to $2,191 in 10 years 
or $847 more than at 6%. If 
you invest $1,000 each year at 
8% compound interest you will 
have $24,711 in 10 years or 
$5,215 more than at 6%. 
So the difference of 2% is 
more than it seems at first 
glance. We recommend 
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now paying 7% interest and 
1% Profit Sharing regularly 
with larger returns possible. 
The 11 year record of this 
type of security proves that 
Profit Sharing Bonds pay 
high returns, year after year, 
in good or bad times, with the 
bonds constantly growing better. 
Investigate for yourself. 
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STRAUSS Long Term First 
Mortgage Real Estate Gold 
Bonds assures the investor a 
return of 614% on his invest- 
ment for a period of 10 to 
12 years. 


These Bonds possess every 
Strauss feature and in addi- 
tion offer the bond buyer an 
increasing margin of safety 
as bonds near maturity. 


THE STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


Offices in Principal Cities 
NEW YORK 
Strauss INvesTING CORPORATION 
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New York City 
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Investment Suggestions 
A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 


without obligation. 


— 
Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company 
Dividend Notice 
Common Stock Dividend 
No. 39 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
$2.00 per share upon the Common 


























Capital Stock of this Company will 
be paid by check on October 15, 
1925, to shareholders of record at 
close of business on September 30, 
1925. The Transfer Books will not 
be closed. 
A. F. HOCKEN BEAMER 
Vice President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Steadily Increasing Losses by Fire Cause for 
Concern—Many Fires Preventable 


By R. D. 


T is hard to believe, but fire losses in the 
United States totaled more than $508,- 
810,000 during 1924. This was the great- 
est total ever reported with two excep- 
tions, that of 1906. when loss of property 
by fire was in excess of $518,000,000, and 
the year 1923, when losses reached a total 
of $535,300,000. These figures should make 
us think. 


In only one year was there a possible 
excuse or satisfactory explanation for the 
enormous destruction by fire—that year 
was 1906 when the San Francisco holo- 
caust took its toll of property and human 
life. Fireproofing at that time was not 
in the advanced stage that it is to-day and 
inasmuch as the majority of the structures 
were of frame construction, the fire swept 
through the city like a hurricane. That 
condition did not apply last year, or the 
year before, and some other reason must 
be found to account for the huge totals. 

One reason, and a most logical one, is 
that of carelessness. Individuals who throw 
matches around should learn to exercise 
caution. They would undoubtedly do so 
if they were to realize that approximately 
$30,000,000 of the total fire loss is due 
to matches and smoking. Another $20,- 
000,000 can be ascribed to defective flues 
and chimneys. Most of this can be pre- 
vented by having an annual inspection made 
and correcting any defects which may be 
found. Proper insulation and fireproofing 
will prove of help and do away with much 
of the danger from this source. The care- 
less handling of petroleum and gasoline 
is responsible for about $11,000,000 anda 
stoves and furnaces for $18,000,000. 


What the Public Pays 


The reader can get a more specific reali- 
zation of the economic loss suffered when 
he learns that the property losses from 
fire last year were equal to about two- 
thirds of all the personal income taxes 
collected; that they were only a million 
less than the 1924 appropriation for the 
national defense; that the total was more 
than half the interest on the national debt, 
that the cost to every inhabitant of the 
country was approximately $4.90 and the 
total one-seventh of the Federal budget 
for 1925. 

Who pays? The fire insurance compa- 
nies settle the claims for fire loss but in 
the long run it is the public that gets the 
bill. 

Could not some of the numerous con- 
flagrations have been prevented? Reliable 
authorities state that 75 per cent. of all 
fires reported are preventable and that 
the losses from such sources are very 
much to our discredit, as a comparison 
with many foreign countries will show that 
their per capita loss is much less than 
that of the United States. Not all fires 
can be prevented, and in the unpreventable 
class may be included such items as $69,- 
000,000 charged off in 1923 against ex- 
posure to the flames; $6,000,000 accounted 
for by sparks from combustion and $7,- 
000,000 due to sparks from machinery. 

A side light on fire losses is given by a 


Maxwell 


prominent construction engineer who 
stated that the truth of the ancient and 
honorable adage concerning the ill-wind is 
well exemplified by the fire destruction of 
the country. He pointed out that current 
fire losses result in work for builders, 
contractors and others involving about 
$550,000,000 a year. Others who profit 
are architects, decorators, plumbers, and 
merchants dealing in various commodities, 
including house furnishings. 


The informant further stated that it 
was not always possible to ascertain what 
portion of the whole loss represented con- 
tent, but that it would be safe to assume 
that in business buildings the loss of con- 
tents is usually heavier than the damage 
to the structures, whereas the opposite is 
true of residential fires. 


An insurance company estimates that 40 
per cent. of all fire losses are due to 
incendiarism, which would mean a loss of 
$220,000,000 a year to the nation. An of 
ficial-of the institution states that the sub 
ject is of far greater importance to the 
physical saiety of the American public 
than most people realize. 

So important did President Coolidge and 
delegates from leading commercial organ- 
izations, composing the National Pire 
Waste Council, consider the matter that 
the president recently issued a proclama- 
tion calling for the observance of Fire 
Prevention Week. The proclamation stated 
that the large number of deaths attributed 
to fire, and the great property damage, 
made the present a time for concerted 
action. — 

Wouid we not be helping the cause if 
we were to be less careless with matches; 
if we were careful to see that cleaning 
fluids with gasoline as a base did not come 
in contact with’ flames; if we were to have 
our heating systems examined and broken 
and defective parts repaired and proper 
care taken to guard premises against stray 
sparks. It was lack of this latter which 
caused a great deal of the damage in the 
Chicago fire back in the Seventies. 

It is always a good plan to look around 
the office before leaving. Cigarettes.thrown 
in waste baskets have been known~ to 
smolder and result in a conflagration after 
offices have been closed. This fact was 
brought to the attention of the writer rather 
forcibly a few vears ago when an adver- 
tising solicitor came into the editorial 
offices where the writer was then employed 
and flipped a partly consumed cigarette 
into the waste paper basket. Without con- 
sidering the consequences, the solicitor left 
the office with the other employees. It 
was possibly half an hour later that the 
editor, who, by the way, was always the 
last to leave, in taking a last glance around 
the offices saw smoke curling up from the 
basket. He immediately took measures to 
quench the small blaze and very little 
damage was done. However, if it had not 
been his practice to make sure that every- 
thing was in good order before leaving 
serious damage might have resulted. 

As the editor told the office force the 
next morning, “an ounce of prevention is 


- worth a pound of cure.” 
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Remove All 
Doubt 


pe oles investing your surplus 
funds, take the precaution 
against loss by seeking the expert 
and conservative advice of your 
local or investment banker who 
will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Loss 
i In Investments 


For after all good investment opportuni- 
ties predominate. Caution, Care, Inves- 
tigation will reveal safe and profitable 
channels for your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears 
in the October issue of Harper’s 
Magazine will help sclve your in- 
vestment problems. 


Form the habit of reading the“ financial 
article in every issue. You will find them 
profitable. AH advertisements carefully 
censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 























Continental Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


The board of directors has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of twenty 
(20c) cents per share, on the common 
stock (without nominal or par value) 
payable October 30, 1925, to stockhold- 
ers of record on the books of the Cor- 
poration at the close of business October 
15, 1925. The stock transfer books will 
not be closed. 
W. R. ANGELL, 


Vice President. 
September 29, 1925. 




















We represent leading utilities — electric 
light and power, gas and transportation. 
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Globe-Wernicke 


Steel Filing Cabinets 


are good,very good 





Branch Stores—Cincinnati, Detroit, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland. 
Authorized Dealers Everywhere 











How Many 
of Your Executives 


Read Forbes? 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


Squelched 
The building occupied by the Fairmont 


State Bank was undergoing repairs.. The - 


unusual sights and sounds occasioned by 
the workmen never ceased to excite won- 
der in the minds of the patrons when they 
entered the bank. 

“What’s going on here?” asked a trav- 
eling salesman at the cashier’s window. 

Having become much bored with the 
often. repeated question not only on this 
day but on a succession of preceding days, 
the cashier suddenly decided that the an- 
swer, at least, should have variation. 

“This place is to be turned into a 
livery stable,” he replied in his most busi- 
ness-like tones. 

After considering a moment, the sales- 
man, looking squarely at the cashier, said: 
“Well, I see a jackass ready for it.” 

The cashier did not again attempt an 
ill-considered reply to the inevitable ques- 
tion —$5 prize to S. R. Wilson, Parsons, 
W. Va. 


* * * 


Investments 

‘Yes, sir,” admitted the grand pro- 
moter, “I can let you have a few shares of 
stock, provided you won’t blazon the tran- 
saction all over town. We have formed 
the Rainbow Company, Unlimited. We 
are going to dig for pots of gold.” 

“That listens good,’ lamented the fall 
guy, “but I ain’t got any money left. I 
have just invested in the Cloud Corpora- 
tion, which has a sweeping concession on 
all silver linings.’—Prize of ‘“Forses 
Epigrams” to M. Harren, New York, 
N.Y. 

* * * 

While traveling through England last 
Summer I had the occasion to participate 
in a dedication of a new fire engine in 
a small town right outside of London. In 
concluding his speech the Mayor brought 
out the following toast: ° 

“May she (referring to the fire engine) 
be like the old maids of our town, always 
ready but never called for.”—Prize of 
“Forses Epigrams” to F. Gittett, New 
York, N. Y. 

* * x 


One Step Removed 

A mine superintendent, who had gone 
down into the lower levels to talk to a 
crew of men imprisoned by a cave-in, 
was getting their last messages. 

“George,” he shouted to one colored 
mine: through a narrow aperture, “are 
you married?” 

“Nossuh,” answered a_ lugubrious 
voice, “dis hyah am de wustest fix Ah 
evah been in yit.”—Legion Weekly. 





_ Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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| 3 Dangers | 





in the 


Market Situation 





There are three defi- 
nite dangers in the 
present situation. 
Against them the in- 
vestor should be pro- 
tected. Failure to be 
on guard may result 
in lost opportunities 
—in actual losses. 
What are these dan- 
gers?’ How can they 
be guarded against? 


Answered in Bulletin 
just issued by McNeel’s 
Financial Service 








McNEEL’S 


FINANCIAL SERVICE 
R. W. McNEEL, Director 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 
Send Free Bulletin SFM-21 














A Successful Method 


of 
Operating in Stocks 


If you mention Forbes Magazine, 
we will send particulars without 
obligation on your part. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York City 


Note: We have no solicitors or agents 











PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


is the high, safe earning of your 
investment in Florida First 
O Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 


Florida needs capital for great, 

sound expansion, and is the 
61,008 recommended investment field of 
$500 America’s highest authorities. 


siee Write today for valuable literature. 
SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
OF FLORIDA 





investment Bankers 
8319 West Fersyth St. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Florida exacts no Inheritanee Tax 














International 
Securities Trust 
of America 


Circular on request 





AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 


Fiscal Agents 


50 Pine Street 


161 Devonshire St. 
New York Boston 
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THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


WILLIAM AND BEAVER STREETS 


and Branches located throughout Greater New York 





ENTERPRISING enough to be PROGRESSIVE 
CONSERVATIVE enough to be SAFE 








A Bank Statement that any Man or Woman can Understand 


October 1, 1925 


Te ete Meek Ge PD MMNONS . . o'6v dis 5.83.6 oR ok 6. 08 Sao osm 04,004 4618 


A conservative banker always has this indebtredness in mind, and he arranges 
his assets so as to be able to meet any request for payment. 


For This Purpose We Have: 


ETE Te TTT eee OTe TERE EE eT Te TCT Te Per ee TT TT 
(Gold, Bank Notes and Specie) and with legal Gcintttealinn returnable on detinat. 

[2] Checks on Other Banks .............00. aioe ehdialene Tea eae Biase 
Payable in one day. 

[3] U. S. Government Securities .............. ‘ Sie a baleen ye 

[4] Loans to Individuals and Corporations ..........ccecceescccceees 
Payable when we ask for them, secured by collateral of greater value than 
the loans. 

OT SEE TE PETE POPU EL OT SETTLE OR Ce TT eT T TT wigerere 
Of railroads and other corporations, of first quality and “easily sail, 

SY PR Ts ou -4 a va tate hi dias 9.500 Wine Gis: a'ie a6 0st 6g alesis Bipteeeees Aha mi opaioa aid Ole 
Payable in less than three months, on the average, largely secured by collateral. 

i i I bia. acy ands 4b ok bea RO Risener ee kad bees 

CE... ss eae eens os cse¥ ands bebe sseecegerewas gis . 
All located in New York City. 

i ie: snk ees ab eres scab cbed¥eae need deOeSOGaSS ° 

Ne sg ks kgs ko 4 bd dle, 6/A co VDL Wier ale eu aielenend a auerene e 

Sie ee ONIN GO TINO OE nic nc cence cbc eadenbsnccsescease coos 


Which becomes the property of the stockholders after the debts to the depositors 
are paid, and is a guarantee fund upon which we solicit new deposits and retain 
those which have been lodged with us for many years. 





helpfulness which this bank has in the personnel of its board of directors, 
are assets which pay dividends to our patrons in service and satisfaction. 





Our listed resources, enumerated in this statement, do not and can not include those assets of friendliness and 
its officers and employes. 


$238,538,691.34 





$39,516,844.98 
26,965,487.01 
58,067,492.91 
29,126,064.62 
38,222,351.58 
53,162,668.61 


11,169,058.51 
6,690,210.66 


30,391.75 
$262,950,570.63 


$ 24,411,879.29 











These 






The Corn Exchange Bank can act as your Executor or Trustee, issue 
Letters of Credit, Travelers’ Checks and Drafts on Foreign Countries, rent 
you a Safe Deposit Box, and can provide every Banking and Trust Service. 







































You Can Share in 
Florida’s Flood of 
Real Estate Profits 


te now fhe yen for the pur- 

pose of buying and selling, for quick 

amr blocks of property in most 
active sections on East and West 





























Coasts of Florida. Will operate 
big Miami bank as Trustee 
for funds Syndicate 


Babson’s 











The 


COAL & IRON 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


| of the City of New York 


REPORTS 


For Merchants, Bankers 
and Investors 

















headed by one of Miami’ s most reput- 
able and successful real estate oper- 
ators—a man who has built many of 
the finest business structures, hotels, 




















Tue Basson STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 


Personal Service Headquarters 
Basson Park, Mass. 
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t h and h im Miami. 

ts an opportunity to 

subscribe to a t-making Florida 
Syndicate wi is fundamentally 
im every respect. For details, 
address P. J., Box 120, Forbes Maga- 


zine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 





are 
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America”’’ by B. C. Forbes. 


Keep your eye on big men, big deals, big money; and you 
bound to become bigger. Read ‘‘Men Who Are Making 
$3.00. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





